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Wickard Named Food Dictator 


President Roosevelt Places Secretary of Agriculture 


of Every Phase of Production, Distribution 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — “Full 


sponsibility for and control over the 


re- 


nation’s food program” was handed 
over to Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard under an executive order released 
December 6th by President Roosevelt. Now 
established as virtually a food dictator, Mr. 
Wickard wields final powers, in consultation 
with the heads of a number of key govern- 
mental war-induced agencies, over all food- 
stuff supplies and distribution for civilian, 
military and lend-lease channels. 
Designated as a member of the War Pro- 
the 
Requirements Committee thrown overboard, 


duction Board and with former Foods 
Mr. Wickard’s job will be to coordinate ac- 
tivities previously divided among branches 


of the WPB, the Office of Price Administra- 


tion and various other agencies in the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


His full control of the production, process- 
ing and foodstuffs 
the entire question.of what is to be rationed 
and to what extent. * 


distribution of includes 


He is directed to consult with WPB Chief 
Donald M. Nelson, OPA Chief Leon Hen- 
and Herbert H. Lehman, former 
New York State Governor and now Di- 
rector of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
in the State Department. 


derson 


Two New Branches Created 


the 
agencies concerned with production are to 
be consolidated into a new Food Production 
Administration of the Department, 
embraces the Agricultural Conservation 
and Adjustment Administration, except the 
ar Agency, the Farm Security Adminis- 
on, the Farm Credit Administration, the 
ivision of Farm Management and Costs 
he Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1 parts of the Office of Agricultural War 
lations. 


Under reorganization program © all 


which 


the same time the Agricultural Mar- 

ing Administration, the Sugar Agency 
the ACAA, the Bureau of Animal In- 
stry of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, and some phases of the Office of 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


Agricultural War Relations are grouped to- 
gether under a newly-created Food Distribu- 
tion Administration. Directors of each of 
these new agencies are to be appointed by 


the Secretary. 


Fx vod Ad- 
following 


the order charges 


Wickard the 


In general 
ministrator with 


duties : 


Determine the direct and indirect military, 
other governmental, civilian and foreign re- 
quirements for food, both for human and 
animal consumption and for industrial 
uses; 


Formulate and carry out a program designed 
to furnish a supply of food adequate to 
meet such requirements, including the al 
location of the agricultural productive re- 
sources of the nation for this purpose and 
the obtainment from WPB of adequate 
needed materials, supplies and equipment; 


Assign food priorities and make allocations 
of food for human and animal consump- 
tion to governmental agencies and for pri- 
vate account, for direct and indirect mili- 
tary, other governmental, civilian and 
foreign needs; 

Take all appropriate steps to insure the ef- 
ficient and proper distribution of the avail- 
able supply of food. 


Heads All Federal Purchasing 
Mr. Wickard is directed to “purchase and 
procure food for such federal agencies, and 
to such shall determine nec- 
essary or desirable, and promulgate policies 


extent, as he 


to govern the purchase and procurement of 
food by all other federal agencies,” but this 
was modified with the following proviso: 
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in Over-All Command 


and Allocation 


“That nothing in this subsection shall limit 
the authority of the armed forces to pur- 
chase or procure food outside the United 
States or in any theater of war as such pur- 
chase and procurement shall be required by 
military or naval operations, or the author- 
ity of any other authorized agency to pur- 
chase or procure food outside the United 
States for rehabilitation or relief purposes 
abroad. Existing methods for the purchase 
and procurement of food by other federal 
agencies shall continue until otherwise de- 
termined by the Secretary pursuant to this 
executive order.” 


In cases where conflict arises among the 


various agencies involved, final determina- 
tion is to rest with President Roosevelt him- 
self unless some other agency is delegated to 


act for him. 


Await Final Dairy Price Ceilings 


It is not expected that the current move 
will alter in any material way the Admin- 
istration’s approach to the dairy products 
price control programs. The dairy industry 
has been operating since early October on 
a temporary price ceiling order embracing 
all milk products not previously controlled, 
and Offce of Price Administration officials 
have been working night and day in develop- 
ing permanent maximum price regulations 
to supplant the temporary set-up, which ex- 
pired December 2nd and which has been 
continued in force on an unchanged basis 


pending the final schedule. 


Great confusion and considerable variation 
the OPA temporary 
order has contributed much to the recent 
disturbed position in the markets for key 
dairy products and the- permanent arrange- 


in interpretations of 


ment, with its hoped-for elimination of mal- 
adjustments and inequalities as between dif- 
ferent products and different sections of the 
all 


country, is impatiently awaited by 


branches of the industry. 


At the time of going to press OPA officials 
indicated from Washington that the per- | 
manent dairy products order was nearing 
completion. It is expected to be issued be- 
fore the middle of December, and possibly 
within a few days. 








Ban Whipping Cream 


WPB Orders Maximum Limit of 19 Per 
Cent Fat in Fluid Use Channels— 
Effective November 25 


Washington, D. C.—Acting on recom- 
mendation of the Foods Requirements Com- 
mitte, the War Production Board prohibited 
effective November 25th the distribution of 
whipping cream or other heavy cream to 
household consumers, retailers, restaurants, 
institutions and others on a_ nation-wide 
Light, or so-called coffee cream, is 
not affected by the ban. Objective of the 
order, designated as M-259 of the WPB, 
is to conserve fluid milk for consumer use 
and to increase the available supply of milk 
for turning out dried whole milk, butter, 
cheese and some other key manufactured 
dairy products. 


basis. 


Provisions prohibit any dairy producer 
from delivering to any person, except another 
manufacturer of butter, cheese or other food- 
stuffs, cream with a milk fat content beyond 
19 per cent. The ruling applies to any dairy 
producer who pasteurizes milk or cream; 
produces dairy products for sale by pro- 
cessing milk or cream in a plant located 
other than on a farm where the milk is 
produced; bottles raw or pasteurized cream 
in any type of container: or sells cream in 
bulk to hotels, institutions or restaurants. 


The individual dairy farmer is permitted 
to deliver up to four quarts of heavy cream 
per day if his delivery of above 19 per cent 
cream averaged less than one gallon daily 
in the three months ended November 25th. 
Such individuals previously delivering be- 
yond four quarts per day in any calendar 
month come under the terms of the restric- 
tion. 


Officials Expect Big Saving 


Producers operating in states where laws 
require in excess of 18 per cent milk fat 
content in cream may add 1 per cent to the 
minimum required for any of his customers. 
Areas where such requirements are in force 
are as follows: California, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana and the District of Columbia 20 per 
cent, and Nevada 22 per cent. 


In making the announcement Clyde E. 
Beardslee, Chief of the WPB’s Dairy Sec- 
tion, stated that production of approximately 
200,000,000 Ibs. of heavy cream annually 
will be discontinued under the order, result- 
ing in a saving of roughly 2,000,000,000 Ibs. 
of fluid milk. 


Estimated annual consumption of the heavy 
cream figures out at about 1.5 lbs. per cap- 
ita, while estimates of light cream formerly 
used placed the figure at about 1,000,000,000 
Ibs., or roughly 7.6 lbs. per capita. The 
government’s figures show that about 6,000,- 
000,000 Ibs., or around 3,000,000,000 quarts, 
of milk each year go into the production of 
fluid cream. 
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Mr. Beardslee’s forecast of savings result- 
ing from the banning of heavy cream are 
predicated upon no increase in the use of 
light cream following the ban, a prospect 
which seems scarcely credible. 


Transition About Completed 


The order resulted in a confused situation 
in all cream distributive channels. Shifting 
from the heavy cream to the 18% to 19 per 
cent goods presented a considerable task, 
with time required to rearrange production 
operations, establish new paying schedules 
to producers and selling levels under OPA 
ceiling regulations, and comply with proper 
marking requirements on containers. WPB 
permitted adequate time to dealers to make 
the transition, which appeared from most 
advices pretty much to have been completed 
at this writing. 

In the New York-Metropolitan area open 
market wholesale levels on 18% to 19 per 
cent cream appear generally to have been 
established at $13.50@14.25 per 40 quart 
can, some $14.50, as against the previous 
general level of $28.50@29.00 per can on the 
40 per cent goods. The slightly advanced 
proportionate average range results from 
somewhat increased production costs, and a 
maximum allowance for the skim. Part of 
the standardization is being done at country 
and part at city plants. These levels are based 
on existing federal-state market control 
order paying price to producers for Class 
2A milk of $2.70 per hundred pounds. 

General retail store prices on the light 
cream now seem to range 14@15c per half- 
pint, the costs to the stores ranging 131%4@ 
14%4c. 


“ARMY SPREAD” DESCRIBED 





(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—“Army spread” is the 
newest type of canned butter. It is a special 
mixture of finest creamery butter, fresh 
cheese, curd and skimmilk powder. The 
spread is especially processed so that:it can, 
it is said, be stored for months without re- 
frigeration. For this reason it will be used 
mostly in the tropics where cold storage 
facilities are not available. 

It is not to be confused with “Carter’s 
Spread,” another Army development. 

The finished product will have a melting 
point of not less than 120 deg. Fahrenheit and 
shall not oil off when kept for 24 hours at 
this temperature. It shall have a butterfat 
content of not less than 56 per cent and a 
moisture content of not more than 29.5 per 
cent. Carotene or other butter color may 
be added to bring the product up to the 
desired color. 

The butter may be prepared under strictly 
sanitary conditions, in accordance with best 
commercial practice. It is packed in hermeti- 
cally sealed No. 10 tin cans, or in other 
suitable containers containing 6 pounds, 9 
ounces. The cans are packed in weather- 
proof solid fiber cases. 





Ice Cream Make Cut 


WPB Orders 20 Per Cent Volume Cur- 
tailment in December and January— 


Basic Formulae Frozen 


Washington, D. C.—Commercial manu- 
facture of ice cream, frozen custard, milk 
sherbet and other frozen desserts and of ice 
cream mix during December and January is 
reduced about 20 per cent below the esti- 
mated 1942-43 winter output to conserve but- 
terfat for butter in an order issued Decem- 
ber 1st by the War Production Board. At 
the same time the order provides that for- 
mulae used by manufacturers during Octo- 
ber, 1942 must not be changed, while the 
order is in effect, thus preserving the quality 
of all brands at present levels. However, 
flavors and coloring may be changed. 


The order, (M-271), issued at the request 
of the Foods Requirements Committee, is a 
temporary one designed to help relieve the 
most critical butter shortage in ten years. 


To Relieve Butter Shortage 


Clyde E. Beardslee, chief of the WPB 
Dairy Products Section, said, “Butterfat 
saved by the order will make about 3,300,- 
000 Ibs. of butter during December. Under 
the order no producer may use in the manu- 
facture of frozen milk desserts or mix more 
than 60 per cent by weight of the total milk- 
fat or 60 per cent by weight of the total 
milk solids not fat which he used during 
October, 1942. However, a minimum pro- 
duction of 60 gallons of ice cream or mix 
per month is allowed for any producer. Milk 
solids which are not fat include such ingre‘- 
ents as protein, albumen, milk, sugar and 
ash.” 


Mr. Beardslee added, “The order applies 
also to restaurants and other eating places 


which produce their own cream.” 
———~o—a>-o 


FLUID SALES STILL MOUNT 





Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
October increased 8.34 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to reports 
from leading distributors in 152 United 
States markets to the New York City head- 
quarters of the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In October daily average sales totaled 
8,979,299 quarts compared with 8,288,196 
quarts in October, 1941. 

Milk company payrolls in October showed 
an increase of 10.35 per cent and employment 
a decrease of 2.00 per cent compared with 
October, 1941. 





C. W. LAWRENCE DEAD 





C. W. Lawrence, general manager and 
treasurer of the Miami Valley Cooperative 
Milk Producers Association, Dayton, died 
recently in Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Lawrence 
was always deeply interested in industry 
matters, and gave his willing cooperatior 
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Cditorially , ahi 


Action at Long Last 


APPING the recent far-reaching Ad- 

ministration wide reorganization of its 

methods of handling vitally important 
problems of the general home front came 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s executive decree of 
December 6th under which Secretary of 
AGRICULTURE CLAUDE R. WicKkarp becomes 
the Nation’s Food Administrator. Terms of 
the order, whose details are fully summar- 
ized elsewhere in this issue of the Review, 
place on Mr. WicKarp’s shoulders the “full 
responsibility for and over the 
nation’s food program.” 


control 


At the same time, and also by Presidential 
order, Paut V. McNutr was named to 
supreme leadership of the revamped War 
Man-Power Commission, whose jurisdiction 
now has been extended to embrace the sup- 
plying through allocative procedures of man- 
power to fill virtually all military and all 
civilian, industrial and agricultural require- 
ments. 


These two moves, which can be criticized 
only from the standpoint of the almost in- 
comprehensible tardiness of their effectua- 
tion, hold great promise of bringing maxi- 
mum order out of a previous condition of 
chaotic cross-purpose and confusion in the 
planning and direction of the entire field of 
production and supply of the nation’s food- 
stuffs, and the procurement and allotment 
of personnel for combat, industrial and farm 
armies fully adequate to the successful prose- 
cution of a global war. 


All elements in the country’s economy and 
especially those entrusted with the gigantic 
job of filling the larder of democracy to 
overflowing, will welcome the Administra- 
tion’s current moves toward correlation and 
coordination of directive 
these vital spheres. 


responsibility in 


Both Secretary WicKarp and Mr. Mc- 
Nutt may be assured of the fullest meas- 
ure of wholehearted cooperation and assist- 
ance from the nation at large in tackling 
their respective and closely related tasks. 


Conflicting Orders Adjusted 


ONFUSION over the apparent conflict 

between latest Office of Price Admin- 

istration orders on maximum prices for 
bulk sales of milk and the general levels for 
producers’ returns for these fluid classifica- 
tions: as set by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration was finally cleared up on 
November 30th when a ruling was issued 
from Washington that the latest OPA regu- 
lation in this respect does not supersede 
pricing arrangements under the federal-state 
market control orders. 


Many dairymen’s groups furnishing milk 
to metropolitan area distributors, both in 
New York City and at some other points 
where federal-state control orders exist, had 
previously announced that they might be 
forced to cease deliveries to avoid violating 
OPA maximum price regulations in conflict 
with terms of AMA control orders. In New 
York City, for example, since November Ist 
the price to producers for Class 1 milk has 
stood at $3.50 per hundred pounds, whereas 
under amendment No. 6 to the OPA’s Tem- 
porary Maximum Price Regulation No. 22, 
promulgated November 25th, a maximum 
limit of $3.30 per hundred pounds was placed 
on fluid milk sold in bulk. 


Clarification of the matter was set forth in 
a letter under date of November 30th from 
Davip Coss, Assistant General Counsel to 
the OPA at Washington, addressed to Dr. 
T. G. Sritts, Chief of the Dairy and Poultry 
3ranch of the AMA as follows: 


“You have called to our attention that 
Temporary Maximum Price Regulation No. 
22, as clarified by Amendment No. 6, estab- 
lishing maximum price ceilings on wholesale 
bulk sales of fluid milk and cream, conflicts 
with orders of your department establishing 
minimum prices to producers. 


Tn this connection, we point out to you 
Section 3 (d) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, which provides as follows: 


“‘*Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to modify, repeal, super- 
sede, or affect the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, or to invalidate any 


marketing agreement, licenses or orders, 
or any provisions thereof or amendments 
thereto, heretofore or hereafter made or 
issued under the provisions of such Act.’ 


“In view of this provision of the statute, 
it is our opinion that nothing contained in 
Temporary Maximum Price Regulation No. 
22, or Amendment No. 6 thereto, invalidates 
any order, license or marketing agreement 
made by your department pursuant to the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, or any amendment thereto. 


“We thank you for calling this matter to 
our attention. Please be advised that we 
are taking appropriate steps to clarify Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 22 and Amend- 
ment No. 6 thereto, so that there will be 
no confusion in reference to this matter.” 


Word of the OPA interpretative action 
immediately was given wide dissemination 
throughout milk industry circles, and as far 
as can be learned no serious interruption of 
normal deliveries fortunately resulted from 
confusion over the dual regulations. Greater 
coordination of governmental agency moves 
in directions governing our agricultural econ- 
omy and more pains to avoid disruptively 
conflicting orders will indeed be welcomed. 


A Valuable Booklet 
A MONG the latest of its continuing ac- 


tivities in behalf of the general wel- 

fare of the businesses of producing, 
processing and distributing milk and its 
products throughout the country, the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association, Inc. has late- 
ly had prepared and is now distributing a 
small pocket-sized compendium entitled “The 
Cow Does It” wherein is presented in readily 
assimilable text pointed up by pertinent at- 
tention-compelling illustrations, a compre- 
hensive picture of the vitally important part 
which milk and its products play in the cur- 
rent national scene. 


Driving home at the outset the extreme 
perishability of the product as it comes from 
the cow and the imperative necessity for prop- 
er collection, handling and processing and dis- 
tributive practices, the authors trace the vari- 
ous steps in the advancement of milk science, 
technology and commercial operations. Es- 
pecial stress is placed on the course of the 
huge production expansion of the past 
seventy-five years which has made possible 
fyll anticipation of the rapidly mounting con- 
sumer requirements, not alone for fluid milk 
but for all the many key manufactured prod- 
ucts by means of which its highly beneficial 
nutritional qualities are preserved in less 
perishable and highly palatable form. 
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Highlighting the present tremendously en- 
hanced demand for fluid milk and many of 
its compart concentrates to fill essential 
needs of our country and the far-flung 
United Nations, the booklet translates the 
stresses of wartime restrictions of equip- 
ment and manpower into brief considerations 
of their impact on the leading phases of the 
dairy industry’s functions. Troublesome pro- 
curement and delivery problems; the matter 
of metals available for all forms of milk and 
processing plant operation; the essential 
nature of all types of sanitation from the 
farm through to the consumer; the role of 
refrigeration; bulk and retail containers and 
closures—all are interestingly developed 
and explained with conciseness and clarity. 


The authors appeal to all responsible lead- 
ers in every kind of governmental. industrial, 
agricultural and military agency for a sober 
understanding of the fact that the dairy busi- 
nesses must be kept functioning at maxi- 
mum efficiency as a potent force in the on- 
ward drive toward victory. And they con- 
clude with a depiction of the make-up and 
activities of the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association, Inc., which treats each branch 
of the many varied dairy fields with entire 
impartiality and which, through its Wash- 
ington headquarters, constantly strives to 
facilitate the gearing of equipment and sup- 
ply manufacturers to war work and war 
circumstances while at the same time freely 
devoting its staff of specialists to the service 
of the government and the industry at large. 


DISA is to be congratulated on the prep- 
aration and dissemination of a forceful but 
restrained factual presentation of the dairy 
and milk products industries which should 
prove especially valuable in building toward 
a more general conception of their stature 
and problems. 


Stimulating Progress Report 
S continsin interesting highlights in the 


continuing and eminently successful 

drive toward the wiping out of tubercu- 
losis within the country’s cattle, swine and 
poultry flocks were presented by Dr. Joun 
R. Mouter, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the course of ‘an address before 
the United States Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation at Chicago on December 2nd, in 
which he reviewed developments in the work 
since the first tuberculin test of cattle was 
undertaken in the United States back in 
1892. 


Emphasizing the courage leading veterin- 
arians long have displayed in launching cam- 
paigns of this type well before a ground- 
work of favorable-public sentiment had been 
laid and before reasonable prospects of suc- 
cessful achievement could be envisaged, Dr. 
MOHLER went on to stress the uncanny ac- 
curacy of forecasts made twenty-five years 
ago by two prominent scientists as to the 
potentials of the bovine tuberculosis eradica- 
tion movement. 
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The first of these, voiced by Dr. Joun A. 
KIERNAN, an early sponsor of this effort, 
was to the effect that through cooperative 
federal and state activities “an entire state 
of 50,000 square miles may be cleaned in 
ten years.” Dr. MOHLER pointed out that 
the record shows the initial federal appro- 
priation for this cooperative campaign to 
have been made on October Ist, 1918 while 
56,426-square-mile North Carolina, the first 
state to be granted official recognition as a 
tuberculosis-free area, had qualified for this 
title on October Ist, 1928, or ten years to 
the day after the inauguration of the drive. 


In the second case cited Dr. Joun G. 
WIts, then president of the livestock asso- 
ciation, predicted on December 3rd, 1917 
that bovine tuberculosis eradication “may be 
the forerunner of a general system applying 
to other species and other diseases.” De- 








Continue Subsidy Plan 


Governmental Purchase-and-Sale of 


Fluid Milk in New York Marketing 
Area Carried Into December 


Washington, D. C.— Announcement was 
made here December 5th by the. Department 
of Agriculture that the temporary Class 1 
fluid milk purchase-and-sale program, oper- 
ating since October in the New York met- 
ropolitan milk marketing area, would be con- 
tinued for December on the same basis as 
that of last month. Cost to the government 
of the 40c-per-100 Ibs. subsidy scheme runs 
to about $440,000 per month. 


The program, financed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, will cont’nue to be ad- 
ministered by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, and handlers must again in- 
dicate within ten days that they intend to 
participate. Practically all eligible handlers 
signed for the November program. 

As in November, an open offer will be 
made to handlers to purchase Class 1 fluid 
milk from them at $3.50 a hundred pounds 
and sell it back at $3.10, the purchase price 
being the minimum return for Class 1 to 
producers established by the federal-state 
marketing order. It is the same as for last 
month. The government resale price of $3.10 
—also the same as for November—was rec- 
ommended by the Office of Production Ad- 
ministration upon the basis of evidence which 
showed that handlers could not pay more 
under the existing price ceiling. 


Handlers’ claim for the payment on each 
month’s fluid marketing must be submitted 
to the Market Administrator. Each claim 
must be accompanied by a certificate from 
the regional Administrator of the OPA that 
no action is pending against the handler for 
violating the ceiling on fluid milk. The 
handler also must submit a notarized state- 
ment that he did not sell fluid milk above 
the ceilings. 





velopments clearly show, Dr. MoHLer told 
his hearers, the widespread attention de- 
voted to the suppression of tuberculosis ir 
poultry and swine during the twenty-five- 
year span as a collateral branch of the cam 


paign among cattle, while the concurrent 
efforts to clean out brucellosis follows a pat- 
tern in general markedly similar to the work 
on tuberculosis. 


Dr. MoHLeR likewise pointed out that 
plans have been worked out by Minnesota 
medical officials whereby tuberculosis-free 
areas may be recognized when incidence of 
the disease among human beings has been 
reduced below a certain fixed level. 


A Sensible Suggestion 


OUND advice indeed is offered by Pror. 
J. H. Franpsen, head of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry at Massachu- 
setts State College, to the country’s civilian 
populace in the matter of combatting at 
least one phase of the compulsory apportion- 
ment of foods when he says: “What if cof- 
fee is rationed?—most medical men quite 
agree that, hot or cold, milk is much better 


for you. So, while coffee is on the ration 


list, help the war effort. and the health of 
your family and yourself by breaking the 
coffee habit. Instead of a mere stimulant, 
substitute milk—a healthful, nutritious food 
—one particularly rich in calcium. After 
trying milk, you will likely agree with most 
health authorities that coffee rationing is a 
blessing in disguise.” 


While dairy products surely now occupy 
a position well to the forefront of the list 
of foodstuffs awaiting—and even clamoring~ 
for rationing and production volume alloca- 
tion, happily there is as yet no reason to 
fear the necessity for a restriction, forced 
or voluntary, on civilian consumption of fluid 
milk. 


— >" 


REPAIR PRIORITIES RAISED 





Washington, D. C.—Recent news release 
states that the Requirements Committee of the 
War Production Board has authorized that 
the top priority rating of AA-1 may be ap 
plied to essential repair and maintenance for 
productive facilities, utilities, housing and con 
sumers’ durable goods. 

By including maintenance and repair re 
quirements in the over-all materials program 
the Controlled Materials Plan will provide 
a long-range assurance that the nation’s 
essential industries will be kept in operation 


SELLS DAIRY FARM 





New Milford, Conn.—The farm property 
of Frank C. Beach in the Gaylordsville sec- 
tion has been sold to Warren E. Faxon. 
The transfer of this dairy farm property in- 
cluded practically all of the stock, tools and 
equipment on the premises. The Faxons in- 
tend to continue farm operations with the aid 
of their superintendent, John Brissett, of 
Vermont. 
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NATIONAL DA 


» NOUSTRY SALVAGE 


December, 1942 


» 


WPB originally called upon the 
Dairy Industry to contribute 
1,000,000 pounds of scrap metal 
to America’s scrap pile. And by 
November 4th the National Dairy 
Industry Salvage Drive had come 
through with 6,360,974 pounds ! 


So our quota has been increased. 
Now we are asked to chip in more 
... and to keep on chipping in! 
You and every processor of dairy 
products are asked to comb your 
plants for “precious junk”, for 
“dormant scrap”, especially non- 
ferrous metals, and to donate it to the 
drive or sell it to your junk dealer. 
For everything you sell, get the jank dealer's receipt 
showing that the scrap originated in the Dairy Indus- 
try. And mail these receipts regularly to Dairy 
industries Supply Association, 1426 G St., N.W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. so that DISA can keep the proper 


authorities informed of the contribution which the 
industry is making to our nation’s ting scrap pile! 





Stay in the scrap with MORE scrap 


This advertisement is contributed to the National Dairy Industry 
Salvage Urive by 


CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 


427 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
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New Rationing Order 
Ss 


Changes Provisions Dealing with Milk 


Department of Agriculture 


and Cream Cans and Farm Machinery 


Washington, D. C—An over-all plan for 
rationing of new farm machinery and equip- 
ment was announced, effective November 
28th, by the United States Department of 
Agriculture under the title of Order C. The 
new program “unfreezes” farm machinery 
and equipment which is in dealers’ hands and 
permits this machinery and equipment to be 
rationed by county farm rationing commit- 
tees. The “freeze” of farm machinery and 
equipment in the hands of distributors and 
manufacturers is continued until county ra- 
tioning quotas are established and a system 
of distribution is set up by the Department. 

Fred S. Wallace, Special War Board As- 
sistant to the Secretary, is administrator of 
the rationing program. State farm machin- 
ery-equipment quotas for a majority of the 
rationed items are being mailed to State 
USDA War Boards. The county quotas, 
around which the rationing system will re- 
volve, will be determined by State War 
Boards as soon as possible. Department of- 
ficials expect the nation’s county quotas to 
be completed during December. 


Rationing Order C, for all practical pur- 
poses, replaces the previous Temporary Ra- 
tioning Orders A and B, with their amend- 
ments. Under the new order, as under the 
temporary orders, farm machinery is classi- 
fied into two schedules. 


Items in Schedule I consist mainly of 
heavy farm machinery, while items in Sched- 
ule II consist mainly of horse-drawn small 
machinery and equipment. 


Milk Can Regulations 


For metal milk cans and covers, listed in 
Schedule I, no state and county quotas will 
be established for the present. These items 
will be rationed by State USDA War Board, 
county farm rationing committees, and area 
rationing committees (which will be set up 
by State War Boards to handle special prob- 
lems). State War Boards will act in the 
capacity of county committees in rationing 
new fluid milk shipping containers and cov- 
ers to dairies and farmers’ cooperatives 
which operate in two or more counties. Man- 
ufacturers of metal milk cans and covers 
must hold back 30 per cent of their manu- 
facturing quotas for reserve use. 


Farm fencing items (barbed wire, poultry 
netting and flooring, woven or welded wire 
fence for hogs, poultry or cattle), which are 
also listed on Schedule I, will not have State 
or county quotas established for the present. 
They will, however, be rationed by county 
farm rationing committees. 


Individuals who file applications with their 
county farm rationing committees for Sched- 


« 
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ule I equipment, may appeal to the same 
committees within 15 days for reconsidera- 
tion if their requests are denied. Appeals 
must be filed within 15 days after the denials. 


Rationing Order C is not applicable to 


repair parts or attachments. 
—_— --——t—S 


ODT ANNOUNCES DEFERMENT 


Washington, D. C.—Commercial vehicle 
operators, who are required to have obtained 
a Certificate of War Necessity from the 
Office of Defense Transportation as a first 
step in qualifying for tires under the Office 
of Price Administration’s rationing regula- 
tions, have been excused from this require- 
ment until January Ist, if they have ap- 
plied for the certificate and have had no 
final word from ODT as to the status of their 
application. 

This was announced December Ist by 
OPA in a move to give ODT more time to 
put the certificates into the hands of opera- 
tors. The change is contained in Amend- 
ment No. 2 to Ration Order No. 1-A, effec- 
tive December 1st. 

Applicants for tires for commercial ve- 
hicles between December Ist and 3lst, in- 
clusive, will be required either to have an 
ODT certificate or to state on the tire ap- 
plication form that they have applied for 
one and have not been refused. OPA ex- 
plained, however, that, meeting this require- 
ment is not tantamount to getting tires, since 
all other conditions of the rationing regula- 
tions must be met as well. 

All other provisions in the regulations 
which refer to a Certificate of War Nec- 
essity will be in abeyance until January Ist. 





M. P. Monson Promoted 


M. P. Monson, who has been serving as 
assistant branch manager of the San Fran- 
cisco branch operated by the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Company, has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of this 
same branch, according to a recent C-P 
announcement. 

Mr. Monson is a native of Salt Lake City, 

the Cr P; 








Salt Lake Milk Producers Association as 
treasurer, secretary-treasurer, assistant man- 
ager, and manager. His broad experience in 
the dairy industry qualifies him to accept 
the responsibilities of his new managerial 
position. 


C. E. Rogers Passes On 


Prominent Pioneer in Milk Condensing 


and Drying Equipment Manufacture 
Dies at Northville, Michigan 


Charles E. Rogers, president of the C. E. 
Rogers Co., manufacturers of milk condens- 
ing and spray drying equipment, died at his 
home in Northville, Mich., November 11, 
at the age of seventy-three. He was a native 
of Michigan, being born in Wayne County 
near Detroit in 1869. 

Mr. Rogers was well known throughout 
the dairy industry, his entire life having 
been devoted to the manufacture of vacuum 
pans for the production of condensed milk, 
and spray driers for milk powder. The busi- 
ness was founded originally by his father, 
C. T. Rogers, in 1883, with whom he was 
associated until shortly after the turn of the 
century, at which time the business was 
taken over by C. E. Rogers, and operated 
under the name of C. E. Rogers Co. Three 
of his four sons—Charles A. Rogers, E. 
Donald Rogers, and Roger M. Rogers, later 
joined him in the business, and are continu- 
ing to operate under the same name. 

He was one of the pioneers in the dairy 
equipment field, having manufactured vacuum 
pans even before the development of the 
cream separator and Babcock test. Today 
there are vacuum pans still in service, bear- 
ing the Rogers name, which were built more 
than forty years ago. 

Mr. Rogers was also president of Choice 
Foods, Inc. His youngest son, ‘Russell H., 
was associated with him and continues with 
the business. 


Surviving are his wife Harriet I. Rogers, 
two brothers, one sister, four sons, fifteen 
grandchildren, and three great grandchil- 
dren. 

——————o— 


OWENS-ILLINOIS PROMOTION 


Promotion of William R. House, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company sales executive, to 
the position of branch manager of the 
Buffalo, New York sales office of the com- 
pany, has been announced by Smith L. Rair- 
don, vice-president and general sales manager. 

Mr. House joined the company in 1923 as 
a salesman in the Chicago territory, later 
being transferred to Buffalo and Toledo. 

He has also been stationed in New York 
as manager for cap sales. 

In June of this year, he was assigned to 
the Buffalo office as assistant branch manager. 
In his new position he succeeds the late 
George W. Zingerle who died several weeks 


ago after a protracted illness. 
ee es 


A. E. ENGRETSON DIES 


Astoria, Ore—Albert Engbretson, forty- 
seven years old, member of the Oregon milk 
control board and a farm leader of this state 
for many years, died recently. 
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Must Cut Mileage 


December 16th Deadline for New York 
City Milk Distributors to Meet ODT 


Transportation Regulations 


The Metropolitan Milk Distributors Com- 
mission set up by the War Labor Board on 
September 11th recently notified the milk 
distributors in New York and its suburban 
areas that they will have from November 
16th to December 16th to show that they 
are making required savings in gasoline and 

ibber consumption in line with Office of 

ense Transportation regulations. 


‘0 particularly drastic change in present 
the experimental 
special deliveries 

milk to customers, other than hospitals, 
and call-backs were banned and daylight de- 
liveries were established in the New York 
suburban area and in sections of New Jersey 
within the commission’s jurisdiction. Each 
company making special hospital deliveries 
must file the name and address of the hos- 
pital and the usual hours of delivery with 
the commission. 


very systems during 


iod was required, but 


Seward Heads Commission 


Copies of the order were released through 
the office of Ralph T. Seward, chairman of 
the three-man commission and impartial 
chairman of the milk industry. Donald 
Pendleton, representing the milk companies, 
and A. E.: McDonough, representing Locals 
680, 338, and 584 of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, A. F. of L., 
the other two members. 


are 


The Seward Commission was set up by* 
the WLB to issue necessary regulations in 
this area to obtain compliance with the 
ODT’s mileage-saving order following a dis- 
pute between the companies and the unions 
over how to comply with the ODT require- 
ments. Each company was told to show a 
saving of 25 per cent in monthly mileage 
over the same month in 1941 by the ODT 
and Mr. Seward recently stated that should 
they fail to accomplish the required swing 
it will become necessary to put milk deliv- 
eries on less than a seven-day basis. 


Sectional Regulations Established 


No wholesale deliveries can be made before 
7:00 am. in New York City, but early 
morning deliveries to retail customers will 
remain unchanged, Mr. Seward said. 


In Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester and Rock- 
land Counties and that section of Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, near the New York 
State line, no wholesale or retail driver may 
leave his loading point before 7:30 a.m. 


Drivers may not leave their loading point 
before 6:30 a.m. in the New Jersey area 
consisting of Hudson, Bergen, Passaic, Essex, 
Union, Middlesex, Somerset and Morris 
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Counties and those portions of Monmouth 
and Ocean Counties bordering on the ocean, 
including the north shore resort section and 
the municipalities of Morgan, Keyport, Red 
Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, Toms 
River and points south to Brigantine Inlet, 
which separates Ocean and Atlantic Counties. 


Set Delivery Specifications 


Each company also is directed to eliminate 
all wasteful paralleling of routes and to sub- 
stitute horsedrawn steel-tired vehicles for 
rubber-tired trucks where possible. Also each 


must file a statement of its total weekly mile- 
age with the commission on December 16th 
covering the experimental period. 


In commenting upon the consequences for 
wilful violation of the Office of Defense 
Transportation regulations, Mr. Seward said 
the name of any driver found guilty would 
be referred by the commission to his em- 
ployer and local union for disclinary action, 
while any employer found committing a 
violation would be reported to the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 





You get your money’s worth 
when you buy 





THE SCIENTIFIC 
SANITIZING AGENT 
FOR MODERN DAIRIES 


Here’s something to think about 
when you’re in the market for clear, 
quick-acting dairy rinse solutions. 
A single 28-oz. bottle of Lo-Bax 
makes 1,050 gallons of dairy rinse 
(100-p.p.m.). What’s more, Lo-Bax 
tests 50% available chlorine... 
retains its strength far. beyond the 
period of normal use. 


Lo-Bax is practical for every type of 
bactericidal treatment. It is equally 
effective for either the rinse or im- 
mersion method of sterilizing con- 
tainérs and utensils. After spraying 
or flushing dairy equipment with 
Lo-Bax, any excess solution may 
be used to sanitize floors, storage 
rooms and loading platforms. 


An unusually low alkaline content 
makes Lo-Bax a faster-killing dairy 


bactericide. It kills quickly, effec- 
tively in either hot or cold water. 
That rules out the danger of scald- 
ing temperatures that tend to warp 
metal and break glass-lined equip- 
ment. A dry chlorine bactericide, 
Lo-Bax is easy to use . . . dissolves 
quickly even in cold water. 


For action . . . economy , . . and 
convenience, use Lo-Bax in your 
dairy operations. 


Lo-Bax 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


60 EAST 42ND 


STREET 


INC 


NEW YORK_N Y 


LO-BAX ... NUFOS ... HTH-15 .. . DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
CAUSTIC SODA .. . SODA ASH ... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE .. . BLEACHING POWDER 
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Agricultural Goals Established 


Department of Agriculture Sets Food-For-Freedom Schedule For 1943 at Record 
Volume—Milk at 122 Billion Pounds Against 1942's 120 Billion Pounds 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary of 

Agriculture Claude R. Wickard an- 

nounced here November 30th Food- 
for-Freedom goals for the coming year de- 
signed to anticipate probable 1943 require- 
ments for production of United States farms 
to fill all needs of the United Nations. The 
schedule set calls for the highest production 
in the history of American Agriculture. The 
Secretary also announced a price 
the 
pledges itself, so far as possible, to “work 


support 


program under which Department 
out and maintain a price policy during the 
year which will give maximum price assist- 


ance to the production program.” 


In general, goals for foods are aimed at 
maintaining or exceeding the record volume 
obtained this year, though with a number 
of changes in the pattern throwing especial 
emphasis on various products most essential 
to the effort. The entire schedule 
naturally is subject to any revisions which 
may prove necessary in the course of actual 


war 


experience. 


“The 1943 goals represent the most cru- 
cial and _ important 


And he then 


pointed to our added responsibility to come. 


total food production in 1943.” 


To Combat Farm Labor Shortage 


“We know- 
the 1943 farm production job will not be 


and farmers know, too—that 
easy. It wasn’t easy this year, but in gen- 
eral farmers met the goals—and exceeded 
by 12 per cent the previous high record set 
in 1941. 

“The Department will use every resource 
at its command to ease the shortage of farm 
labor,” This 
program labor 


Secretary Wickard continued. 
will to 
available in six ways: 


be directed make 


(1) The shifting of workers from non- 
essential into essential crops; 

(2) The retention of essential key opera- 
tors and workers on farms through changes 
in deferment and employment policies of the 
Selective Service System; 

(3) The training of 
workers from surplus areas who can become 
year-around workers in the more diversi- 


transportation and 


fied areas, particularly the dairy regions; 


(4) The transportation of seasonal work- 
ers to work in the harvest of specialty crops; 

(5) The use of high school youth during 
the summer months, and 

(6) The use of volunteer city people to 
aid during the critical harvest seasons. 
“total 
duction will be increased through continu- 
the small 
farmers with loans and technical assistance. 


“Furthermore,” he went on, pro- 


ance of program for providing 


“So far as its resources will permit, the 
Department will endeavor through all the 
means available to it to generally support 
prices for dairy and poultry products, meat 
animals, and for those food crops which are 
most essential for domestic consumption and 
foreign shipment at a level sufficient to as- 
sure producers attractive returns for the 
desired production. This general policy will 
be carried out through specific loan, pur- 
chase, or other programs.” 


To assure adequate feed for livestock, the 
acreage goals for feed grains, including corn, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums, are about 

1.5 per cent larger in 





task our farmers have 
been asked to 
perform,” Secretary 
Wickard said. “The 


ever 
Commodity 


Acres 
1942 
goal 
Thousands 


1942 
reported 
Thousands 


1943 


or 
numbers goal 


Thousands 


total than the 1942 
acreage of these crops. 
The corn acreage goal 
is 95 million acres, or 


1943 goal as 
percentage of 
1942 1942 
goal reported 
Percent Percent 





Wheat 
Rye? 
Rice 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley = 
Grain Sorghum 
Hay. All? 
Flaxseed ee 
Soybeans for beans? 
Peanuts? 
Dry Beans 
Dry Peas 
Cotton 
Tobacco: 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Other Domestic 
Sugarcane 
Sugarbeets 
Potatoes 
Sweet Potatoes 
Commercial Truck Crop 


role of American food 
in the war strategy of 
the United Nations 
puts the farmer on the 
front line and dic- 
tates the trends of 
our 1943 farm produc- 
tion program. 


“The food resources 
of all the United 
Nations were consid- 
ered fully before the 
United States farm 
goals were establish- 
The goals repre- 
sent the minimum re- 
quirements for food 
produced in this coun- 
try. These  require- 
ments—for our own 
military forces and for 
our Allies—now rep- 
resent about one- 
fourth of estimated 


Hemp 

Fruit (fresh) 
Cattle and Calves 
Sheep and Lambs 
Hogs 

Lard 

Milk 

Eggs 

Chickens 

Turkeys 


ed. 


*Harvested acres. 


*Dressed weight. 
*Total production. 





Hay Crop Seeds.................. 


53,427 5 
3,868 
1,481 

91,098 

40,600 

18, 


2 

3, 
1, 
95, 
37, 
18, 
10, 
71, 


dd 


16,000 

10,000 9 

72,000 72, 
4,500 
9,000 
5.000 
2,600 
665 
25.000 


+ 


rPrrrPrr 


841 

383 

272 

330 

1,050 

3,060 

850 

8 1,840 
A 4,919 


Sure 
22 08 Cl im SD Oo me OG 


W -2-1 0 
Ceoanurre 


15,018 5.271 
,585,000 009 
940,000 000 
.125,000 000 
, 820,000 .000 
125,000 000 
. 200,000 000 
,118,000 000 
500,000 000 


Midpoint of range. 


*Allotment same as 1942, acreage expected same as 1942. 


,500 
600 
380 
000 
300 
000 
000 
100 
5,000 

,500 


95 
101 
105 
102 

93 
112 
100 

99 
111 
117 
110 
108 
100 

90 


about four 
above the 1942 aver- 
age. The goals 
call for an increase of 
eight per cent in grain 
sorghums. Acreage al- 
lotments for corn pro- 
ducers 


per cent 


also 


the com- 
mercial corn area are 
being raised five per 
cent by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment 
Agency. 


in 


3100 
3110 
3100 

103 


Dairying Strongl) 
Highlighted 
Importantly hig! 
lighting milk and dairy 
products as represen 

ing one of the mo 
critical needs, Secre- 
tary Wickard . stated 
that, mainly because 
(Please turn to 
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NO. 97 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


DECEMBER, 1942 





HAS 
the packaging of 


YOUR 
PRODUCT 


become a problem 
? 


° 


The materials you used to count on—are 
they hard to get today? And are you 
wondering what to do? 

Many business men in the same quan- 
dary have found the answer in *Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment. This paper has 
characteristics that may surprise you. It 
resists grease. It resists moisture—can 
even be boiled without harm. It is odor- 
less. Tasteless. 

In the food industry Patapar has been 
solving difficult packaging problems for 
more than half a century. Today it is 
filling many other needs. . 


PATAPAR IS DOING 
JOBS LIKE THESE 


WRAPPING butter, meats, fish, cheese, 


shortening, ice cream, vegetables 


PACKAGING DEHYDRATED and 
FROZEN FOODS 


SUBSTITUTING FOR OILED SILK 


MAKING LAMINATED CONTAINERS 
FOR REPLACING TIN CANS 


These few typical uses of Patapar may 
suggest that it could be useful in pack- 
aging your product. If you want more 
information, write us on your business 
letterhead outlining in detail the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


+ 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 240 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


December, 1942 





It was almost wintertime when the band 
of 102 men, women and children de- 
barked from the Mayflower on the rocky 
New England shore in 1620. Prospects 
looked pretty dark for good eating. Here 
was no food industry, no canning, no 
fisheries, nor dairies. Yet these early 
American colonists “managed’’. In fact, 
they managed so well that their good 
fare can be an encouragement and in- 
spiration to us today. 

During the first winter in America, 
the Pilgrims lived on ground nuts, that 
is the tuber of the wild bean or Indian 
potato, a plant that is growing naturally 
today practically ignored in the New 
England countryside. Then the Pilgrims 
raised corn, which they got from the In- 
dians. They parched the kernels in hot 
ashes, sifted and pulverized them, mixed 
them with water and used as a broth. 
This first corn dish was followed by new 
recipes created by the housewives of the 
early colonists, such as corn bread from 
corn-meal mush and primitive New Eng- 
land johnny cake and corn fritters, bat- 
ter cakes of corn meal mixed with eggs 
and milk. Soon the colonists added rye 
flour to their fare and made yeast for 
their famous biscuits baked in brick 
ovens. 

Hasty pudding was an original dish. 
The batter for it was made from corn 
meal stirred into boiling water. 

Beans became an early crop of the Pil- 
grims. They ate them stewed, baked, or 





made into porridge. The famous New- 
England baked beans had their begin- 
nings in those first years. Their bean 
porridge was thick and seasoned with 
fried pork and pepper pods. After a brief 
year or two to get their own vegetable 
gardens going, the colonists were enjoy- 
ing succotash. Potatoes 
around their cabins. It was not until 
sometime later that these were grown in 


were grown 


quantities as a field crop. Potatoes soon 
became a basic part of the boiled dinner, 
which included salted beef, a cut of pork, 
pudding, and home-grown vegetables, 
such as beets, cabbages, carrots, and 
turnips. 


Not until some years later did the colo- 
nists have cultivated fruits. But they 
were not without resources for pies made 
from wild black cherries, choke cherries, 
and the berries and fruits of the thickets. 
Their idea for making pies came straight 
from Old England, but these native ber- 
ries of the New World offered unlimited 
chances for variations and improvements 
in pie making. 


An ample meat supply was not lack- 
ing. The men of the colony went forth 
with their muskets and came back with 
an abundance of venison steaks and wild 
fowl to add to the hauls of fish and the 
home-raised ham, bacon, and mutton. 


Yes, the first American colonists, 
starting with almost nothing, enjoyed 
good eating. 
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Diversified Operations Mark 
Monticello Dairy Business 


Prominent Virginia Firm Builds Patronage and Sales Through Close 


Personal Contacts With Producers, Employes and Customers 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


HILE visiting recently 
W vic C. L. Stahl, vice-presi- 

dent of the Monticello Dairy 
in Charlottesville, Va., he modestly 
remarked, “We’re only a small busi- 
ness down here compared with some 
creameries. Altogether, in this and 
our other four plants we only make 
about 34% million pounds of butter 
a year.” True, as Mr. Stahl said, 
there are a number of large cen- 
tralizers whose “make” exceeds four 
million pounds but when considera- 
tion is given to the status of Virginia 
as a dairy state, Mr. Stahl’s state- 
ment is bound to be appraised as 
being extremely modest. 


The buttermaking department of 
this progressive dairy products firm 
is located in the west wing of the 
building with complete pasteuriz- 
ing, cooling, ripening and churning 
equipment specifically installed for 
the manufacture of high quality but- 
ter. The creamery department also 
has its own cooler and holding room 
with capacity for about three car- 
loads of butter. In addition to sup- 
plying butter to the company’s own 
retail and wholesale customers there 
are times when substantial quanti- 
ties of tub butter are shipped to 
eastern wholesale markets. 


Full Line of Dairy Products 


But, butter is only one of the 
products manufactured or processed 
by the Monticello Dairy Company. 
Market milk and ice cream also 
figure prominently in its diversified 
operations in the main plant at 
Charlottesville and branches in four 
other Virginia cities. In the Char- 
lottesville plant, the center of the 
large model building is devoted to 
fluid milk operations and retail dairy 
store. Customers in the store get 
a good view of the milk bottling and 
cooling operations through large 
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plate glass windows that separate 
the store from the milk processing 
department. A still better view is 
obtained from the floor above in the 
recreation and reception hall. The 
east wing of the building houses the 
offices and ice cream department. 


The arrangement and design of 
the building makes it possible to op- 
erate each department as a separate 
business with positive knowledge of 
the labor and the exact amount of 
raw material that goes into the man- 


C. L. Stahl (left) and E. G. Lee * 


ufacture of each commodity. Other 
buildings, each for a particular pur- 
pose, house the garage, machine 
shop, supplies storage, refrigeration 
and steam plants. So systematic is 
everything arranged that a visitor 
is readily impressed with one of the 
reasons for this company’s outstand- 
ing success in the dairy industry. 


Recreation Hall Builds Good-Will 


One of this company’s outstand- 
ing good-will builders is the recep- 
tion room—almost large enough to 
be called an auditorium—located on 
the second floor of the main build- 


ing. It is available at no cost what- 
soever to all Charlottesville social, 
church or civic groups merely by 
making an advance reservation. This 
hall is comfortably and attractively 
furnished to make it adaptable for 
meetings, conferences, card parties, 
suppers or luncheons, lectures or 
cooking demonstrations. Adjacent to 
the hall is a completely equipped kit- 
chen whith every modern appliance 
and utensil. Even dishes of every des- 
cription are supplied to groups that 
wish to prepare and serve their own 
meals. The management asks only 
that visiting groups pay for dishes 
that may be broken. The cost of the 
heat and light is absorbed by the 
company. In making these facilities 
available officers make it clearly un- 
derstood that the visiting groups are 
guests of the dairy and are under 
no obligation to buy any of the com- 
pany’s products. If visitors prefer 
to bring their own milk, cream, ice 
cream or butter that was made or 
processed by any other company no 
recognition is taken of the fact. 


Speaking of this feature Mr. Stahl 
related a recent experience. A group 
of women used the hall and kitchen 
and the committee in charge brought 
some of their own dairy products. 
After the party one of the women 
members indignantly voiced disfavor 
to the procedure of bringing dairy 
products to the dairy that was so 
public-spirited and generous as to 
permit them to use its facilities. 
“Following that one experience,” 
said Mr. Stahl, “we obtained that 
women as a regular customer and 
I believe several more.” 


The entire rear wall of the hall 
is constructed of plate glass observa- 
tion windows that permit visitors to ° 
get a complete view of the entire 
pasteurizing, cooling and bottling 
operation. As might be expected, 
curiosity impels practically every 
visitor to gaze upon the shining 
stainless steel equipment processing 
Monticello’s high grade milk and 
cream. A high regard for the qual- 
ity products processed under such 
sanitary conditions is imbued in the 
minds of those who attend social or 
civic functions at the dairy. 


Branch Plant Management 


Monticello Dairy Company’s 
method of expansion and operation 
is somewhat unique. Branch busi- 
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OVER-ALL EFFICIENCY 


ff SOLVAY 
ANCHOR ALKALI 


Proved hy Continued Customer Use/ 


For over-all efficiency, Anchor Alkali 
can’t be beat. You get full, all-around 
cleansing value...a value that was 

first checked in the laboratory... a 
value that has been proved after use in hundreds of plants 


throughout the country! 


Lower Over-All Costs — Anchor Alkali 


has proved that, in the long run, it is an exceptionally 


economical cleanser. 


High Detergent Efficiency _c- 
parative tests show that Solvay Anchor Alkali produces 


clean bottles quicker than most other alkalies. 


Produces Bright Bottles_wi:h 
Anchor Alkali, bright, clean looking bottles are pro- 


duced from the start—and they stay that way! 


Efficient Sterilization — Anchor Alkali 


sterilizes bottles completely. There is no “after effect” 
that might cause contamination after the cleansing opera- 


tion is completed. 


Reduces Scale _— tess prove that in most 


waters, Solvay Anchor Alkali reduces scale formation. 


Low Alkali Consumption _1.:; (y 


test) Anchor Alkali is required to wash a given number 
of bottles in standard equipment in both hard and soft 


waters. 


Flake Form — I: is dustless and easier for opera- 


tors to handle .,.is one product, with nothing to add. 


Lubricates_ soivay Anchor Alkali is a superior 


lubricant for moving parts in the washer. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION - 40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 





Send in the coupon 
today for complete 
folder which tells how 
Anchor Alkali is used 











Associated with....... 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder de- 
scribing Anchor Alkali for use in bottle washing 
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nesses were acquired in other cities 
mainly by the absorption of firms 
that had become involved financially 
or were not paying out from a profit 
standpoint. When Mr. Stahl was 
asked what were the principal rea- 
sons why dairy product firms that 
had been taken over were operating 
unprofitably he replied, “They fall 
mostly into one or two categories; 
either the owners do not know 
enough about the dairy business or 
they are poorly managed.” And on 
this subject Mr. Stahl speaks auth- 
oritatively because, in addition to his 
office of vice-president of the Mon- 
ticello Dairy Company, he is either 
president or vice-president of a num- 
ber of other dairy concerns in Vir- 
ginia independent of his Monticello 
Dairy Company interests and has 
learned the dairy industry from the 
bottom to the top by the hard way 
of experience and study. 


dardized. Local conditions play an 
important part both in regard to the 
products made and sales programs 
to be followed. Sources of supply 
for raw mateial also govern to a 
large extent what products are made 
at branch plants. While one plant 
may handle a number of products 
such as butter, milk and ice cream 
other plants may handle only ice 
cream or ice cream and milk, or 
butter alone. Every branch plant 
has its own bank account in the 
local community and has its own 
bookkeeping system. Other than 
being owned by the Monticello 
Dairy Company partners who guide 
in the policies and general practices 
the branches function largely as in- 
dependent organizations. 

In going through the plant with 
Mr. Stahl one fact became outstand- 
ingly evident. It is the friendliness 
of spirit and community of interests 


Attractive as Well as Efficient Monticello Dairy Company 


One of the policies of the Mon- 
ticello Dairy Company in respect to 
the operation of acquired businesses 
is to continue the original names 
and personnel as much as possible. 
On this subject Mr. Stahl said, “We 
realize that perhaps some of our 
branches could be operated more 
economically if manufacturing of 
some products were discontinued 
and operate the branches as dis- 
tributing points but we prefer to 
think of the branch plants more as 
community enterprises employing 
local help, paying local taxes and 
rendering local service. In some 
cases it has taken us as long as 
three years to get some branches on 
a profitable basis”. 


Operate Like Independents 


Contrary to the manner used by 
some parent concerns in relation to 
their subsidiaries the operations in 
all Monticello branches are not stan- 
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that exist between the management 
and employes. In every department 
Mr. Stahl would stop, address an 
employee by his first name and have 
a friendly word with him in regard 
to his work or family. There was 
none of that cold impersonal rela- 
tionship that is so noticeable in alto- 
gether too many firms. Having 
learned the dairy business the hard 
way through experience and suc- 
cessfully advancing themselves the 
officers have not forgotten the time 
when they also were employes. 
Without doubt, the harmonious re- 
lationship that exists between the 
principal stockholders, managers and 
employes is largely responsible for 
the highly successful operation and 
growth of the Monticello Dairy 
Company. 

It was observed that the employes 
showed keen interest in their work 
and spoke highly of the firm’s 
officers. 


Confers at Washington 


Indiana Milk Control Board Seeks To 
Act As Government Agent In All 
Matters Concerning Product 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The Indiana 
Milk Control Board went to Washington 
recently seeking to be designated as the 
government’s agent for all problems affecting 
milk in the state during the war. 


Much confusion has resulted in the Indiana 
milk industry from various government 
orders, and it was felt that the board was 
the logical agency to represent the govern- 
ment in the complicated state milk control 
law. Government orders affecting prices and 
transportation now are administered from an 
office in Cleveland, Ohio. 


From one source it was said that the OPA 
price freezing order is working a great 
hardship on many milk producers in Indiana 
because of varying prices in different areas 
of the state. Another problem which the 
state board feels it should have authority 
to work out in conjunction with the ODT is 
the matter of routes and zones. 


E. Curtis White of this city and Oscar 
Swank of Orleans, members of the board, 
and C. Wright Humrickhouse, secretary, 
together with farm leaders and representa- 
tives of the dairy industry, composed the 
delegation to Washington. 


Board members decided to seek authoriza- 
tion as a federal administrative body after a 
conference here, which was attended by Gov- 
orner Henry F. Schricker and M. Clifford 
Townsend, former Governor and now federal 
Director of Agricultural Defense Relations. 


Carl Hedges of the Indianapolis Dairy- 
men’s Co-Operative, Inc., said the labor prob- 
lem has caused such a milk shortage that 
Indianapolis now is buying about 5,000 
gallons of milk a day which must be shipped 
in. He contrasted this shortage here with 
a surplus six months ago, which he said was 
the greatest the city ever had. 


—_-— o—m ew 


SHEFFIELD APPOINTMENTS 


F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield Farms 
Co., recently announced four new executive 
appointments. 

H. S. Tuthill, Jr., formerly retatl sales 
manager, has been promoted to general sales 
manager. Mr. Tuthill joined the company in 
1921 and has served in several departments. 
A. R. Stevens, of Garden City, has been 
promoted from sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager to retail sales manager. Nor- 
ton R. Cotterill has joined the Sheffield or- 
ganization as sales promotion and advertising 
manager. He formerly was vice-president of 
the World Broadcasting System. Joseph T. 
Meade, formerly director of personnel and 
public relations for the Canada Dry Co., has 
been appoinfed director of personnel at 
Sheffield. 
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Require More Milk 


National Dairy Council Survey Finds 
Industrial Workers’ Diet Far Short 


of Recommended Level 


Chicago, Ill—More than one-tenth of the 
workers in the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion plant, Burbank, California drink no milk 
at all and as many as two-thirds of the 
workers have less than two glasses of milk 
a day, whereas the recommendation of nutri- 
tionists is for a minimum of fourteen glasses 
each week. These startling facts, points 
out National Dairy Council President Milton 
Hult, show that we need to place greater 
emphasis on better selection of food in the 
manpower conservation program. 


Many workers also do not eat enough green 
or yellow vegetables, citrus fruits or toma- 
toes, or eggs, as checked against the recom- 
mendations of the Food and \Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council. However, 
almost all of the workers have enough meat 
in their meals. With the apparent dietary 
deficiencies, the nutritive content of the meals 
is unsatisfactory in one or more of the vita- 
mins—A, B: (thiamine), C (ascorbic acid), 
G (riboflavin)—or in calcium. 


The pint of milk daily which is recom- 
mended as the minimum for adults is almost 
indispensable for obtaining the amounts of 
calcium and vitamin G (riboflavin which are 
considered necessary. Milk is also needed to 
supplement the vitamin A from vegetables. 
Furthermore, milk is a good source of vita- 
min B, (thiamine). 


Proper Dietary Outline 


A regular and adequate supply of the prin-~ 
cipal vitamins and minerals under most cir- 
cumstances can be obtained best by adults 
by the consumption each day of the follow- 
ing: Two or more glasses of milk, a green, 
or yellow vegetable, a citrus fruit or tomato, 
an egg, a serving of lean meat, and a whole- 
grain cereal food or enriched bread. Other 
foods and additional servings of these foods 
make the diet complete in calories and add 
vitamins and minerals for safety. 


A great deal of evidence is available today 
from research on nutrition, according to the 
Council, that well-fed industrial workers who 
have neither real hunger nor “hidden hunger” 
are likely to have better health, greater 
efficiency, and higher morale. Great Britain 
has learned from wartime experience the 
tremendous importance of maintaining the 
health and morale of civilians. The Com- 
mittee on Nutrition in Industry of the Na- 
tional Research Council is considering the 
Situation in this country and has recom- 
mended “that special attention be paid to the 
deits and nutrition of all workers in industry 
and particularly of those most directly con- 
cerned with the national defense effort.” 


The regular use of milk in the diets of 
young and old alike is recommended by all 
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nutritionists. The government’s wartime 
recommendation for a good daily diet begins 
with milk and milk products. 





PLAN PERPETUAL INVENTORY 


Chicago Board of Health Plans Close 
Check on Milk Products 


William J. Guerin, director of the Board 
of Health dairy products division, announced 
recently that new regulations are now being 
prepared that will set up a perpetual in- 
ventory of all frozen cream and milk prod- 
ucts. 


Under present regulations, dealers storing 
products in the Chicago milk shed are not 
bound by a time limitation to report storage 
movements to the health department, How- 
ever, under the new set-up prompt reports 
will be required thus enabling the health de- 
partment to forestall any possible milk short- 
age for Chicago, Mr. Guerin asserted. 


Planning of the new regulations was be- 
gun after A. W. Colebank, federal milk 
marketing administrator disclosed that the 
amount of milk in the Chicago dairy shed 
on a recent date exceeded the city’s require- 
ments by only 8 per cent. 


HERE’S HOW TO KEEP YOUR “DX” COOLERS 
OPERATING AT FULL EFFICIENCY 


The first step in keeping any of your plant equipment operating at full efficlency is to 


take a look at the “book.” 
In this case the “book” is the very compreh 


+ 


ive set of op 





instructions that 


Pfaudler has issued to cover all of its equipment. You received these when you installed 
your Pfaudler equipment and we hope you still have them. If not, we will gladly give 


you a new set. 


Have your operators consult them regularly. They are invaluable for training new 
men—and frequently your veteran employees can pick up bits of information they have 


been overlooking. 


For example, do your operators know how often the screens should be cleaned in a 


Piaudler “DX” Cooler? How rapidly can they d 


ble and 


ble the pilot and 





main valve? Can they make the necessary adjustments if a change in temperature is 


desired? If not, see Bulletin 816. 


A check-up now may add much extra life at greater operating efficiency. Check 


your literature and send for any that may be missing. 


PFAUDLER 





Conservation Topics 
Featured in Vermont 


Dairy Plant Operators’ and Managers’ 


Wartime Conference at University 


Association Hold One-Day 


in Burlington 


By Ernest O. Herreid 


ple from all parts of New England 

and New York State attended the 
one-day annual meeting of the Vermont 
Dairy Plant Operators’ and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and Short Course Conference held 
November 5th in the Waterman Building 
on the campus of the University of Vermont. 


A PPROXIMATELY two hundred peo- 


The first speaker on the morning program 
was Professor W. H. Martin of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education at the Uni- 
versity, who spoke on the relation of rural 
war production training program to the dairy 
industry. He showed how this program is 
substantially a part of the war effort pro- 
gram to teach and to train workers in various 
phases of agriculture so that they can con- 
tribute to the war effort to a greater degree. 
Practically every phase of agriculture is pre- 
sented in this rural training program. The 
courses may be taught in homes, in dairy 
plants or any other centralized location. 


The second paper on the program was one 
given by H. J. Liedell of the New York 
office of the Mojonnier Brothers Co. on 
the conservation of dairy equipment and sup- 
plies in war time and new developments in 
dairy machinery of wartime value. He 
stressed the importance of systematic lubri- 
cation, prompt replacement of worn-out parts 
and to order critical parts that may be needed 
in the future. He emphasized the develop- 
ments that have taken place in machinery for 
dehydrated foods that are of wartime value 
and may continue into peace time. He gave 
some interesting facts about substitutes for 
stainless steel, including plasti-coated steel, 
which consists of applying a number of coats 
of a certain plastic and baking it in an oven 
after each application. This forms a surface 
that will neither chip nor crack, is sanitary 
and has been approved by Boards of Health 
in various cities for cold milk. This product 
has been used on inner surfaces of dehydrators 
with excellent success. He cited one firm 
which experimented with glass tubing and 
cleaned these tubes with ball brushes passed 
through the lines with cleaning solutions. 
He predicted that the dairy industry will 
see more fundamental changes in processing, 
delivery and transportation that will endure 
after the war is over. 


F. M. Scales of Sheffield Farms, New 
York City, gave a paper on the use of an 
acid detergent. He showed how its use ina 
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standard straight-away can washer could 
more nearly sterilize cans than either of two 
other alkaline powders that were used. Acid 
detergents were shown to be more economical. 


Effect of Restricted Deliveries 


The last paper on the morning program 
was by Dr. A. C. Fay, Director of Labora- 
tories for H. P. Hood & Sons of Boston, 
Mass., entitled “Quality Problems Imposed 
by the Restricted Deliveries of Milk and 
Dairy Products.” He stated that restricted 
delivery of milk had created problems in 
quality control and thereby intensified the 
need for producing better milk on the farm, 
better control in the plant and better care 
through the various channels of distribution. 


Prof. H. B. Elienberger 


He stressed the importance of using the 
maximum capacity of home refrigerators for 
storing milk and making insulated boxes 
available to large retail customers for the 
temporary storage of milk. For homes with 
no refrigeration he suggested that purchase 
be made at the store on alternate days and 
accept single deliveries on the other days. 
To meet the problems incurred by less fre- 
quent deliveries, Dr. Fay suggested that the 
quality program should be intensified on the 
farm and through the channels of processing 
and merchandising. 


Conservation By Consolidation 


The business meeting was held in the after- 
noon followed by an interesting discussion 
on consolidation of routes in the assembly of 


Prof. E. 0. Herreid 


milk to the various Vermont plants. Dr. 
M. A. Collins, now associated with Sheffield 
Farms, New York City, but who was em- 
ployed by the Vermont Experiment Station 
during the summer, summarized the work 
that he had done in the State and showed 
how some plants had conserved the use of 
trucks, tires and gas by making a thorough 
study of milk hauling routes. 


J. J. Kalahan and C. L. Hamlen, both of 
St. Albans, Vermont, and managers of 
creameries, gave short discussions on what 
their organizations had accomplished. This 
was followed by a discussion by J. A. Hitch- 
cock, Agricultural Economist for the Ver- 
mont Station, who showed how truck travel 
could be further reduced in retail deliveries 
in Burlington without any undue hardships 
on consumers. Under the same general topic, 
F. C. Fiske, manager of a milk plant in 
Burlington, discussed practical aspects of 
every-other-day delivery of milk and felt that 
it is a progressive move that should be 
encouraged and continued in peace time. A 
general discussion was led by E. H. Jones, 
Vermont Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Equipment Inspection Necessary 


W. P. Hinckley, engineer for the Whiting 
Milk Co. of Boston, Mass., gave some vital 
information on prolonging the life of dairy 
plant equipment. He pointed out the neces- 
sity of setting aside part of one day a week 
to inspect equipment and thus eliminate some 
breakdowns and to look for trouble before 
eral use of light grease and paint, cohdulet 
covers.can be made water tight. He pleaded 
with operators to use care in ordering repair 
parts and by all means to give the correct 
serial numbers. He encouraged plant men 
to take care of what they had and said that 
plant workers will have to stop dropping 
valves into sinks and pipes on hard floors. 
Most of the machinery in plants at the 
present time will have to last for the duration. 


Dr. R. S. Beck, Economist in the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Ver- 
mont, discussed parity and farm prices and 
clarified in the minds of his audience how 
parity is calculated and what it means in 
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terms of prices paid to the farmers. He 
stated that if the parity formula is to be 
used to determine the farm price of milk in 
any milk shed, local costs on dairy farms 
in the area concerned should be used rather 
than the national index of costs of articles 
that farmers buy. 


\ discussion and demonstration of water 
detergents and water hardness was given by 
C. W. Rink of the Diamond Alkali Co. He 
demonstrated calcium, magnesium, carbonate 
and bi-carbonate hardness. He also empha- 
sized the importance of wetting agents and 
their relation to water hardness and ease of 
cleaning equipment. He showed how wash- 
ing powders must be matched with the water 
supply and tests made before a specific wash- 
ing powder can be recommended. 


The last item on the program was a dem- 
onstratién of high temperature, short time 
pasteurization by M. F. Jones of the New 
England Dairy Equipment and Supply Co 
of Rochester, N. Y. He used the new pack- 
age type electro-pure pasteurizer recently 
installed in the dairy laboratories at the 
University. He emphasized the fundamental 
factors involved and traced the milk from 
the storage tank to the bottle. 


Interesting Speakers At Banquet 


A banquet was held at 7:00 in the cafe- 
teria of the Waterman Building and a meat- 
less meal was featured emphasizing the value 
of cheese and other milk products including 
a whey cocktail. Clyde Beardslee of the 
Dairy Products Section of the War Produc- 
tion Board was scheduled for an address, 
but could not appear because of emergency 
duties in Washington. Dr. H. B. Ellen- 
berger, Head of the Animal and Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department, was toastmaster. The 
outstanding event of the evening was the 
Master Dairyman award to Mark H. Moody 
of Waterbury, Vermont. Professor Dean of 
the English Department entertained the group 
with reminiscences on early history in New 
England. Dean J. E. Carrigan of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and John S. Millis, 
President of the University, spoke briefly. 
Cups were awarded to the outstanding stu- 


dents in judging dairy products and dairy 
cattle. 


The officers of the Association for 1942-43 
are as follows: President, M. A. Collins, 
Shefheld Farms Co., New York City; Vice- 
President, C. L. Hamlen, St. Albans Co- 
operative Creamery. St. Albans, Vt.; Secre- 
tary, E. O. Herreid, Burlington, Vt.; Honor- 
ary Secretary, H. B. Ellenberger, Burlington, 
Vt.; Treasurer, J. A. Newlander, Burlington, 
Vt. C. L. Hamlen of St. Albans, Vt. and 
A. L. Loukes of Newport, Vt. were elected 
as directors to replace T. H. Weed of Woods- 
ville, N. H. and C. H. Bowen of Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


Baosts Scrap Drive 


Waukesha Foundry Contributes Liber- 
ally to Metal Salvaging Program 
and Urges Dairies to do Likewise 


Pointing out to dairies that they’re “stand- 
ing in their own shadow” if they don’t throw 
their scrap into the fight, Waukesha Foundry 
is carrying this important message in all 
their wartime advertising. 


In addition, Waukesha Foundry is giving 
dairies a plan that they used successfully. 
The results of their own thoroughly organ- 
ized Scrap Drive, organized by departments 
under the leadership of each foreman, and 


promoted by a spirit of friendly rivalry, 
Waukesha’s own drive has already accounted 
for a high total of 88,976 lbs. nickel alloy; 
30,110 Ibs. iron and steel; and 3,570 Ibs. of 
stainless steel. 


The more scrap that dairies find and pass 
on to scrap dealers, the better their chance 
of obtaining essential repair and replacement 
parts. Armament needs must be served first, 
but today there is not enough scrap metal to 
assure continued production of metal for 
these first needs. A certain percentage of 
available metals are permitted for absolutely 
necessary dairy use, but only after the needs 
of our armed forces are satisfied. 


Will Aid Dairy Industry 


As an essential industry, second only to 
the direct production of weapons ot war, 
the dairy industry has a very definite stake 
in the current Scrap Drive. Any idle scrap 
—pipes, tubing, tools, machinery, tanks—left 
unused in dairy plants, may therefore retard 
not only our nation’s war effort but also 
handicap the individual dairy by preventing 
production of enough metal to serve essen- 
tial repair and replacement needs. 


Waukesha Foundry Company feels that the 
needs of the nation for more scrap is suf- 
ficiently critical to warrant special attention 
by dairies . . . A message important enough 
to replace advertising usually featuring the 
Waukesha 100 per cent Sanitary Ball Bear- 
ing Milk Pump. Comments received by 
dairies already reading the advertising lends 
further conviction to this wartime use of 
promotion. Waukesha Foundry’s advertising 
policy is symbolic of that adopted by many 
industrial advertisers who are alert to the 
value of contributing to the war effort and 
maintaining the company name for post-war 
demands. 


INSTALLS MILK EQUIPMENT 


Black River, Wis. — The Black River 
Falls Cooperative Creamery has installed a 
separator, pre-heater and a cooler and is 
now prepared to buy whole milk. 





SAVE TIME FOR VICTORY 


By using SCHLUETER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


Power Separator 
Parts Washer 


The SCHLUETER Power Separator 
Parts Washer and the SCHLUETER 
Power Driven Sanitary Pipe Washer 
are engineered for efficiency and dur- 
ability. These two machines save 
hours of labor in washing separator 
parts and pipes and do a better job. 
Now, more than ever, you need this 
profit-making, time-saving equipment 
in YOUR PLANT. Write for details. 








Power Driven 
Sanitary Pipe Washer 


SCHLUETER DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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Remedies For Oxidized Flavor 


UESTION — Your recent discussion in the 

“American Milk Review” of papery, metallic, or 

oxidized flavor of milk gave an exact and clear 
picture of our present problem. 


We installed a complete new milk outfit including: 
pasteurizer, cooler, sanitary pipes and fittings that are 
all stainless steel products. This equipment was all 
installed about a year ago, and, therefore, we don’t 
believe that our trouble is coming from this particular 
point. 


We are cooling our milk in the vat to about 105 
deg. F. before surface cooling and it has improved the 
flavor considerably, but not completely. We are also 
using 160 deg. F. water to rinse our equipment after 
using chlorine. 


We are fortunate in having the help of the head 
of the chemistry laboratory and the head 
of the health department laboratory in this 
problem. The state university and these laboratories 
are all located in our city. 


They all approve of our using any enzyme or vita- 
min C that would be necessary to eliminate our trouble. 
This would be mostly as an experiment and would be 
done only under their supervision, * * * * We would 
like to know where such substances could be obtained 
and approximate costs of each and how to use them. 


—wW. A., 


ANSWER—Your letter has just been received. 
The vitamin C or Ascorbic Acid U.S.P. may be obtained 
from Chas. Pfizer Company, Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N. Y., or Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc., 
444 West Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


The vitamin C is sold at about $1.80 per ounce. 
The vitamin C is a powder. We would suggest adding 
at the rate of 1 to 2 grams of the ascorbic acid per 
40-quart can of milk. One gram, under ordinary con- 
ditions, is sufficient. You may know that there are 
about 28 1/3 grams in an ounce. This means that about 
1 ounce for each 28 cans of milk will probably be 
sufficient unless your milk develops a very pronounced 
flavor and is held for more than 2 or 3 days after 
pasteurization. 


You can, of course, use cream test balances for 
weighing small quantities if you wish. The correct 
quantity of vitamin C powder is added to the raw milk 
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just before pasteurization. The powder is very soluble 
sO may be added to the milk without any extra prepara- 
tion or mixing. Using 1 gram of vitamin C powder 
per can of milk makes the treatment cost about one- 
sixth of a cent a quart. This amount of ascorbic acid 
more than doubles the vitamin C content of the milk. 


The Enzylac, or the enzyme powder, which also 
prevents the development of the oxidized flavor, can 
be purchased from The American Seal-Kap Corporation, 
1105 44th Drive, Long Island City, New York. 


The maximum amount of Enzylac which has had 
to be added to milk is 1 gram per 40-quart can. This 
powder before adding to the milk is made-into a paste 
with a very small amount of water. The powder is 
then added to the raw milk just before pasteurization. 
This powder, according to our experience, should not 
be added much more than an hour before pasteuriza- 
tion, if at all possible. The more powder that is added 
and the longer it remains in the raw milk before pas- 
eurization up to a certain time, the more action the 
enzyme will have. The pasteurizaion stops the action 
of the enzyme. 


The American Seal-Kap Corporation will send you 
directions if you purchase the enzyme powder and ask 
them for directions. The powder sells for $18 a pound 
Using 1 gram per 40-quart can of milk increases the 
cost of the milk by about one-tenth of a cent a quart. 


The Paul Lewis Laboratories, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., are putting out another enzyme powder which, 
according to announcements, will also prevent the de- 
velopment of the. oxidized flavor in pasteurized milk. 
We know nothing about this enzyme further than this 


I hope the above information will help you with 
your problem. I shall be interested in the results you 
obtain and to learn whether you use the vitamin C or 
the enzyme powder for preventing the development of 
the flavor. The enzyme powder retards the develop- 
ment of the flavor for a longer period of time than will 
the 1 gram per 40-quart can of the vitamin C. 


+ nc ee. 


The Food Value of Homogenized Milk and the 
Whipping of Light Cream 


UESTION—In your opinion which has the most 
food value, pasteurized or homogenized milk? 
What is added to light cream so it can be 
whipped? A competitor of mine admitted using some- 
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thing but refuses to tell what he is using. Would appre- 
ciate your help. 


—H. H., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER—tThere is no difference in the actual 
food value of pasteurized milk and the same milk hom- 
ogenized. It makes no difference from the standpoint 
oi food value whether the milk is homogenized before 
or after pasteurization. Properly homogenized milk will 
divest more readily than will pasteurized milk from 
the same source. This may mean that people who have 
difficulty digesting milk may obtain more benefit from 
the homogenized milk than from an equal amount of 
the unhomogenized product. 


In some cities in New York State homogenized 
milk is very popular. As a matter of fact, in the Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls area about half of the milk sold is 
homogenized. In other cities, such as Syracuse, only 
about 2 to 3 per cent of the milk sold by those dealers 
who sell both homogenized and unhomogenized milk 
is homogenized. My suggestion would be that you do 
not bother with homogenized milk unless you are very 
definitely forced into it by competition. 


Some of the stabilizers that are used in ice cream 
have been used in cream for increasing viscosity and 
whipping ability. If you are interested in finding out 
what you might expect in the whipping ability of cream 
that has a stabilizer added, write me and I will give 
you names and addresses of organizations selling some 
of these stabilizers. 


It is not uncommon for milk dealers to homogenize 
their light cream at pressures between about 500 and 
1000 pounds. The presure used depends upon the vis- 
cosity desired and the condition of the homogenizing 
valve or valves. Single stage homogenization is all that 
is necessary for processing light cream. 


The homogenized cream is much more viscous 
than the unhomogenized product and does, according 
to experiments and experiences of most milk distrib- 
utors, improve the coloring properties when the cream 
is added to coffee. Homogenized cream, if it is pro- 
cessed at a pressure high enough to make a marked 
difference in the viscosity, will not whip. 


Now that the Office of Price Administration has 
made the ruling that cream sold at retail or to eating 
establishments must not contain more than 19 per cent 
fat, there are going to be many questions raised rela- 
tive to ways by which this light cream can be whipped. 
The ice cream stabilizers may or may not be practical 
as an aid in improving the whipping of light cream. 
The use of any such material in cream is prohibited by 
state and federal laws unless its addition is declared 
cn the closure or container. The whipping of light 
cream can be helped if the following rules are strictly 
adhered to by the customers: 


1. The bowl as well as the cream MUST be cold (50 deg. 
F. or below). Rinse the bowl in COLD water or place 
it in the refrigerator a half hour before using. 


. A turbine type whipper, in which the blades revolve at 
the bottom of the bowl, made especially for whipping 
cream, is recommended. An ordinary egg beater is not 
a good cream whipper. 
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3. For best results, use a deep bowl with straight sides 
and whip only the amount of cream to be used. Suc- 
cessive whippings are recommended rather than the 
storage of large amounts of whipped cream for 
future use. 


The cream should be whipped rapidly. From two to 
three minutes would be an average length of time. 
Stop whipping at the right time, which is when there 
is no fluid cream left in the bottom of the bowl. When 
whipped too much, the cream will be lumpy and a large 
amount of milk will subsequently drain from it. 


Cream containing 19 per cent fat is not good 
whipping creeam although it may be fairly satisfactory 
when whipped under the above ideal conditions. 


Cream that has been aged for about 48 hours at 
40 deg. F. or below will give more swell or overrun 
during whipping and will drain less after whipping 
than will cream that is fresher. The tendency very fre- 
quently is to age cream for 4 or 5 days. The advan- 
tages derived from aging more than 2 days so far as 
whipping is concerned are not significant and are more 
than overshadowed by the deterioration of the cream 
in flavor and possible increase in the bacterial count. 


If some people must have whipped cream, it might 
be easier to get it by pouring the cream from the top 
of a bottle of milk. The fat content of the cream above 
the skim milk in a bottle of whole milk can be in- 
creased by allowing the milk to stand an extra day or 
by allowing the milk to warm to room temperature and 
then cool the milk before pouring off the cream, or 
pour off the cream and cool it before attempting to 
whip it. 


I think the average consumer will be willing to do 
without whipped cream or with an inferior product if 
he is made to realize the reason for OPA’s restriction. 


The New York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, New York, has published Circular 
Number 115, “How to Whip Cream”. I would suggest 
that you send for this publication, because I believe 
it will give you some interesting facts. 


I trust that the above has answered your questions, 
but, if not or if you have any questions in the future 
with which you think we can help you, please feel 
free to call upon us. 


Wisconsin Convention 


H. E. Stinchfield, secretary of the Badger Flyers announces 
that The Wisconsin Ice Cream Manufacturers and Milk Dealers 
will hold their annual Convention at the Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, December 8th, 9th, and 10th. 


There will be general discussion of Government war agencies, 
orders, rules and regulations that pertain to gasoline and tire ration- 
ing, truck transport, ingredient rationing, priorities and essential 
employees under Selective Service. 


The Badgers will furnish the entertainment for the Stag Supper 
Smoker December 8th, followed by Open House on sixth, seventh, 
and eighth floors; also the entertainment and music for the banquet, 
after-dinner show and dancing December 9th. 
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News From the Dairy Field 


Items Culled From the Manufacturing and Processing 
End of the Dairy and Dairy Products Fields 


Rutland, Vt.—The question of a possible shortage of dairy cows 
has been under consideration since the state department of agriculture 
recorded the sale of 4,544 Vermont cows outside the state during 
the months of August, September, and October. The report did 
not indicate how many more had been shipped out without cer- 
tificates, nor how many had been slaughtered. 

Washington, D. C.—Importation of milk from distant states was 
endorsed by the Southeast Citizen’s Association at a recent meeting. 
W. J. Carey made a motion which included the stipulation that all 
milk brought into Washington should comply with District standards. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Application forms for 1943 permits to do 
business in this city have been sent out to 43 ice cream manufac- 
turers and to 275 milk distributors, according to a recent statement 
by Dr. Maurice J. Dooling, director of the City Bureau of Food 
and Sanitation. 

Shawano, Wis.—The Consolidated Badger Co-operative has 
completed negotiations and obtained priorities enabling it to break 
ground for construction of a new powdered milk plant here. The 
plant will have a capacity of one ton of powdered milk per hour. 
Construction gets under way about February Ist. 

East Hardwick, Vt.—The official opening of the new condensed 
milk plant of the Vermont Dairies, Inc., was celebrated on November 
6th, when D. A. Beebe, president of the company, was host to 
some 300 people of this and the surrounding towns. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y.—The Richfield Springs plant of the 
Dairymen’s League has commenced making powdered milk from 
whole milk. Formerly its powdered product was made from skim 
milk. 

3ovina Center Corners — The dry milk plant operated by 
the J. & M. Drying Corp., under the management of Jerome Epstein, 
is closed and the skim milk is being hauled to Edmeston. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Office of Price Administration has- begun 
a study of the fluid milk shortage in Maryland, according to a recent 
announcement by Regional Administrator Sylvan L. Joseph. The 
OPA regional administrator is permitted to make price adjustments 
te relieve local shortages which would impair the war program, and 
Mr. Joseph said the Maryland milk case was the first in this six- 
State region where such adjustments were being considered. 


New York, N. Y.—Modification of milk delivery regulations 
te permit restaurants, hotels, hospitals and other places in suburban 
New York and New Jersey, to get milk deliveries at night, was 
announced recently by Ralph T. Seward, chairman of the Metro 
politan Milk Distrifutors Commission. 


Chicago, Ill—Plans to curtail the home delivery of milk by 
50 per cent, to seek an adjustment of milk prices and to seek a 
reduction in the butterfat content of milk and cream in the Chicago 
area were announced recently by Paul Potter, executive secretar 
of the Associated Milk Dealers, Inc. This organization represents 
145 plants in the city and surrounding districts. 


Sparta, Wis.—E. J.-Leverich, president of the Sparta Cc 
operative Creamery, recently announced that bids for construction 
of a $350,000 dried milk plant were opened here on November 18th 


Brainard, Minn.—Land O’Lakes Dairy Co. is reported to be 
planning the erection of a milk dehydrating plant and warehouse 
here to cost $60,000. 


St. Louis, Mo—A building permit with an estimated cost of 
$15,000 has been granted to the Pevely Dairy Comany for the con- 
struction of a one-story addition to the main plant at 3646 Chouteau 
Ave. The addition will be erected one story in height, and wil! 
have dimension of 3% by 110 feet. ; 
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Washington, D. C.—An additional 44,000,000 pounds of sprayed 
process dried skim milk to supplement fluid supplies to the United 
Kingdom for the winter months is urgently needed, the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration announced recently. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Milk producers of Westchester County have 
crganized their milk hauling to save 4,800 miles of driving every 
day, as their voluntary effort to save needed tires and trucks. 

Orwell, Vt.—An $8,000 fire destroyed a dairy barn, milk house 
and silo belonging to Thomas Burke recently, but equipment in the 
milk house was saved. 

Boston, Mass.—The 25th annual meeting of the New England 
Milk Producers’ Association was held recently at the Hotel Brad- 
ford, where representatives of 8,000 New England dairy farmers 
met to discuss the problem of subsidies in the Boston market. 

Homestead, Pa.—The Home Dairy Company, of 1031 Forest 
\ve., West Hempstead, was taken over by the Menzie Dairy Com- 
pany of McKeesport recently. The McKeesport concern purchased 
the local firm from William H. Edmunds. 

Baltimore, Md.—Chocolate milk may disappear from the local 
market if rumors in the milk industry here have any foundation, 
Ivan M. Marty, of the Baltimore City Health Department, said 
recently. 

Washington, D. C.—A nationwide milk conservation program, 
built around stringent civilian butter and cheese rationing will be 
launched soon, an informed official reported recently. 


Washington, D. C.—Higher prices for milk and more money for 
the dairy workers is thought to be the answer to the growing milk 
shortage in the District by many farmers in nearby States who 
constitute the principal source of supply. The shortage of fluid milk 
here, which is running about 7,000 gallons a day, is the result of 
the labor situation, according to B. B. Derrick, manager of the 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers’ Association. 

Snyder, Okla—Following a survey of the Snyder territory 
wherein a potential supply exists or could be developed, A. B. Earp, 
owner of the Earp Dairy Products Company of Clinton, will 
install a milk cooling plant in Snyder if the necessary coopera- 
tion can be obtained among the milk producers of this area. 

Pittsfield, Mass——War labor shortage and other difficulties have 
brought about the discontinuance of another large dairy farming 
project here. After 31 years, dairying: will be discontinued at 
Westenhok Farm, 350 William St. 





Charles R. Logan Heads A.S.R.E. 


Charles R. Logan, representative of the Superior Valve & 
Fittings Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected president ot 
lhe American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, and was inducted 
into office on December 2nd at the closing session of the Society’s 
38th Annual Meeting at the Hotel Commodore in New York City. 
Mr. Logan succeeds in office Dr. William R. Hainsworth, vice- 
resident of Servel, Inc., who has served as president of the A.S.R.E. 
during the past year. 

Other new A.S.R.E. officers inducted December 2nd include: 


Vice-President—A. B. Stickney, engineer with Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 


Vice-President—John F. Stone, manager of the Refrigeration 

Division, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John G. Bergdoll, Jr., chief engineer of the York Ice 
Machinery Corporation, York, Pa. 

Directors elected by the A.S.R.E. to serve for a three-year 
period are: Charles S. Leopold, consulting engineer, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lee C. Leslie, Johns-Manville Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Nels Rosberg, production manager, California Consumers’ Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, Cal.; Arthur B. Schellenberg, president of the 
Alco Valve Company, St. Louis ,Mo.; J. Mack Tucker, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxvile, Tenn. 
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DAMROW Can Washers 


Investment in LONG LIFE Operation . . . 


Many Dairies will tell you from actual experience that DAMROW 
Can Washers run practically indefinitely, with ordinary care 
All they need is the attention you usually give other equip- 
ment—lubrication, an occasional check-up of motor and drive 
assemblies, cleaning of nozzles and pipes—and they'll continue 
to deliver clean, sweet, sterile milk cans of low bacteria count 
for the duration—and long afterwards. 


* Careful Maintenance a Wartime Duty... * 


Damrow can help you with suggestions on the care of your 
Can Washers and other Dairy Equipment—help you get more 
out of your present equipment. Write for details. Repair 
Parts and replacement equipment may be available for essential 


needs. 
DARROW 
vem tale 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT meFGRS 


‘ono ou i.ac WISCOMS 


o% / Sowill 1... 
SAVE MILK FOR 
‘MY COUNTRY 
Fm 


All-out war effort calls 
for thriftier dispensing 
of foodstuffs and MILK 


is one of them! 


Habung all 
MILK PLANTS 
Gadd CREAMERIES ron se one 


ur community that it's 
too big a floss to raise baby calves on whole milk when 
Security Calf Food will do it at about 1/5 the cost. Feeding 
Security for the first six weeks after birth frees about 700 
Ibs. of milk per calf for market and for Uncle Sam. It 
means a greater volume coming into your own plant — more 
business for you. 





Security Calf Food contains growth-promoting ingredients, is 
far-reaching, and calves like it. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee to feeders. Now being sold and recommended 
by Cheese Factories, Creameries, and Milk Plants from 
coast to coast. . . . Write us for more information! 


SECURITY FOOD COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Food Prospects Reviewed 


December Issue of “Fortune” Magazine Presents Two 
Highly Interesting Considerations of Current 


Agricultural Problems 


ddl ORTUNE”, in its December issue, presents two 
Fe iricis of timely interest to the dairy industry 
and the country at large. ‘““Food Rationing: the 

Time is Now” is the title of the first. In this are con- 
tained in “Fortune’s” characteristically interesting and 
educational manner, a full consideration of the ques- 
tion, highlighted by a chart on “The Arithmetic of 
Food” depicting the quantity of milk, dairy products, 
eggs, etc., a consumer will get in 1943, what is wanted, 
and how much was consumed in the pre-war period. 


The chart shows that in 1943 there will be avail- 
able for per capita consumption 30.6 quarts per month 
of milk in the form of fluid and other dairy products, 
while 33.1 quarts per month will be wanted. In the 
pre-war period 31.4 quarts of milk in the form of all 
dairy products were consumed per capita per month. 


The editors take the position that food rationing 
is inevitable and that half-way measures, such as sub- 
stituting persuasion for compulsory restrictions, .are 
ineffective. Demonstrating that rationing is not easy, 
the article points out the vast labor and time involved 
in printing and distributing rationing books, the dif- 
ficulty in equitably rationing various fou‘~ among in- 
‘dividuals with varying eating habits, and the seasonal 
nature and perishability of foods. As a substitute for 
a rationing system which employs coupons, recom- 
mendation is made that the point system has been found 
most appropriate because of its flexibility and “is the 
natural counterpart of price ceiling”. The question is 
raised also as to what food products should be rationed, 
and it is stressed also that the rationing of one food 
product results in such pressures that rationing of 
other food products must follow. 


Say the authors: 


“No real shortage exists; there is enough food to 
meet all military, Allied, and normal civilian needs. 
But 127 million civilians, with war-fattened incomes, 
want to buy so much more and so much better food 
than 130 million consumed in 1939, that there is not 
enough to indulge that increased demand. 


“One large school of economists insists that the 
way to cope with the situation is to let taxes and 
war bonds absorb the excess purchasing power from 
the consumer’s pocket. It is a persuasive theory, but 
completely academic; no country, not even Germany, 
has ever been able to raise taxes that high. Equally 
impractical is the proposal to forestall shortages simply 
by allowing prices to rise until equilibrium between 
supply and demand has been restored. It doubtless 
would control shortages to an economist’s satisfaction, 
but it would skyrocket the cost of living, against which 
the national policy is firmly set. 


“For the first time in its history, this country is 
faced with the need for over-all food rationing. The 


“ 
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decision has been made by circumstaces; but Wash- 
ington continues to temporize.” 


Centralized Food Management Essential 


Complexities raised by the question, who shall get 
what? are emphasized, including the problems of special 
provisions for heavy workers, expectant mothers, chil- 
dren, food stamp plans, free school lunches, restaurant 


diners, leakage from the farms, bootleggers and black 
markets. 


Emphasis is placed on the imperativeness of a cen 
tralized food management instead of the ambiguous 
structure that exists today under the often conflicting 
overlordships of the Food Requirements Commitee, 
WPB Chief Donald Nelson, Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard and Chief Leon Henderson of the OPA. 


In conclusion the article states that “it is imma- 
terial who is chosen and what formula adopted, pro- 
vided it works. Moreover even rationing is not the most 
important food issue of a nation at war. Food could 
become a power weapon in the hands of the United 
Nations, but only if proper management coordinated 
all the interests at stake.” 


The second article treats the subject “Food, What 
We Shall Get in 1943”. After reviewing the favorable 
factors that were responsible for record yields of farm 
products this year, the article points out new condi- 
tions that point toward lessened production in 1943. 


On the farm labor situation the article emphasizes 
that farms have been drained of much of their hired 
labor by men going into the armed forces and war 
industries, obviously for more money than is paid on 
the farms. He likewise stressed that nature has been 
most liberal with favorable weather for the production 
of bumper crops during the past year. 


Farm Labor Outlook Dubious 


Consideration is given some of the palliatives lately 
adopted for partial relief of farm manpower shortages. 
Objection by the A. F. of L. and C.1.O. are cited in 
regard to the recent order designed to freeze labor 
on the farms. In respect to the entire farm labor situ- 
ation during 1943 pessimism is expressed. 


The editors cogently state: 


“But while these palliatives may bring some relief, 


farmers claim that they miss the real point. It is 
possible to replace some unskilled helpers, but the 
man who drives the tractor and handles the cattle 
cannot be replaced, because he alone knows how to com- 
bine soil, climate, livestock, and machinery into maxi- 
mum yields. If these kéy men go, the farm goes with 
them. Indeed, advertisements offering farms for sale 
fill the country newspapers. Arthur H. Lauterbach, 
manager of the Pure Milk Asociation, believes that 
if the present pace continues one fifth of America’s 
dairy cows will be slaughtered for meat by next 
summer. Last October 90 per cent more laying hens 
poured into Chicago’s dressing plants than a year 
earlier. In total effect, this liquidation process is like 
a nonviolent scorched-earth policy: it takes just a few 
hours to sell a farm, minutes to kill a cow, but years 
before operations and livestock are brought back to 
their original level.” r 
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Other factors mentioned that will operate toward »& 
ecreased production of foods and farm products are 
metal shortages needed for equipment and continued a * in any company 
nigh demand for military requirements and Lend-Lease , DOERING 
uses. Due to complicated transportation problems the - ome BUTTER PRINTERS 
article forecasts that many foods which were previously ate . ;, 
abundant will be less available on consumers’ tables 
next year. 





That OPA’s price ceiling policies throw normal 
production out of gear is illustrated by recent experi- 
ence in several fields. Such price control causes farmers 
to shift their production to the most profitable crops, 
thus complicating delicately balanced programs, it is 
stated. 


Even if the milk supply can be maintained, it is 
predicted in the article that there will be a 7 per cent 
deficit in dairy products. With attempts being made 
to maintain fluid milk requirements it naturally follows 
that shortages in cheese and butter will follow. Sides eeitetmeeness dlls hn Sits Gi, Gi titi. ie 
4 ‘ well-known ability to deliver under all circumstances perfectly 
There is no cause for alarm concerning 1943 food molded prints of any design or size has been perpetual revela- 

. ° tion to their users. Write for particulars. 
requirements, the article states, and concludes that 


“* * * * there is still plenty of food for everybody, AJ CCLLI7G Cc. DOERING 
including all civilians.” usd OS SON, Inc. 
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New Members to WPB Committee | <tt==m AUTOMAT Wrappers 


haa can’t be beat for speedy, uniform, economical 
Two additional members to represent the producer-distributor Gem wrasping of prints. A machine to St overy 


package room. Details on request. 
group have been added to the Dairy Industry Advisory Committee, AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS 
T. Spencer Shore, Chief of the Division of Industry Advisory 15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Committees, announced at a recent meeting of the committee in Bivisten gf C. Becsing & Son, Ene., Citeage 
Washington, D. C. 

















The members are Edward Watson, Cedar Crest Farms, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., and Albert Forsythe, Locust Lane Farms, Moores- 
town, N. J. 


Previously, the committee consisted of representatives from the 
six processing branches of the industry. These include: fluid milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, powdered milk, and condensed and evap- 
orated milk. The war has created problems for the producer- 
distributors, who produce, bottle, and distribute their own milk. 





Boosting the War Bond Drive 


1400: 


spacious ROOMS 


0 
with private path and radi 


A Borden Company contribution to War Bond sales, this truck will 
double as a mobile billboard while delivering dairy products in down- 
town Akron, Ohio. H. F. Corriveau, (left) Deputy Administrator, Ohio 
War Savings Staff, extends thanks of his organization to N. D. Goss. 
chairman of The Borden Company’s Mid-West Division, as the newly- 
built truck begins service. 
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Valuable Bull Calf Arrives 


World’s Record Milk Producer Gives Birth to Famous 
Son at Carnation Farm 


Reputed to be the world’s most valuable, a bull calf, culmina- 
tion of a scientific breeding and feeding program started at the 
famous Carnation experimental farm near Seattle, Washington, in 
1910, was born November 7, to Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne, 
world’s all-time champion milk producer. 


The bull calf’s 
mother, known as 
“Capper” on the 
farm last May 
broke all records 
with the figure of 
41,943.4 pounds of 
milk, almost 21 
tons, in one year. 
The daily aver- 
age established by 
‘‘Capper’’ was 
more than 53 
quarts of milk a 
day, and on peak 
days she gave as 
much as 68 quarts. 

High Producing Mother and Her Son Her years’ pro- 
duction equaled that of 9 ordinary cows, and she broke by 3,337 
pounds the previous world’s record made at the same farm by her 
half sister. No other farm, no other breed, and no other cow has 
approached this record. 


Mother Milked Four Times Daily 


Carl Gockerell, her trainer, milked her every day, four times a 
day, at six a.m., twelve noon, six p.m., and twelve midnight during 
the year she was establishing her world’s record. He is also the 
man who made the previous records with Segis Pietertje Prospect 
and Carnation Ormsby Butter King. 





The proud mother is descended from the first Carnation cham- 
pion, is half sister of the second, and is the daughter of a 30,000 
pound Carnation cow, and one of four full sisters, the famous “Mad- 
-cap Sisters,” who have produced more milk than any four sister cows. 


The Carnation Milk Farm has the largest herd of pure-bred 
Holsteins in the world. It comprises 1,556 acres, and has approxi- 
mately 650 head of cattle. The farm has produced about twenty-five 
per cent of all 30,000 pound cows in the United States and Canada. 


As a research center for breeding and feeding dairy cattle, the 
Carnation Farm has made important contributions to dairy progress 
throughout the world. Carnation herd sires and foundation cows, 
shipped to nearly every state and province in the United States and 
‘Canada, as well as to many foreign countries, are helping dairymen 
to breed up their herds to higher production levels. 


The addition to the Carnation herd of a son of the greatest milk 
producer the world has ever known is expected to make possible 
even greater progress in the not distant future in enabling the dairy 
farmer to produce more and better milk at lower cost. 









OPA Dairy Amendments 


According to a recent OPA announcement fluid milk and fluid 
cream sold at wholesale in containers other than glass or paper (for 
example, bulk can containers or tank cars) are covered by the 
sixty-day price “freeze” at the highest prices charged by each seller 
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from September 28th to October 2nd. This clarifying amendment 
(No. 6) to temporary maximum price regulation 22 as applied to 
bulk sales of fluid milk and cream becomes effective November 30th. 


GPMR’s March ceilings will continue to govern wholesale and 
retail prices of fluid milk sold in glass and paper containers. It 
was intended that the temporary maximum price regulation No. 22 
cover all fluid milk and cream sales not previously regulated. Some 
question arose in dairy trade circles, however, as to whether bulk 
sales were covered. 


Because regional offices now have authority to adjust ceiling 
prices to eliminate or reduce a local shortage of any commodity 
aiding directly in the war program or essential to a standard of 
living consistent with prosecution of the war, the OPA revoked a 
previous order granting regional offices more limited power to 
make local price adjustments on fluid milk. 





Mathieson Personnel Changes 


Routh Succeeds Kienle as Director of Sales—Quinn 
and Drummond Advanced 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New 
York City, announces the retirement of John A. Kienle, Vice 
President-Director of Sales, effective November 18th, 1942. Mr. 
Kienle joined the Mathieson Alkali Works as Manager of Sales 
in 1920, and was elected Vice President-Director of Sales in 1922. 


¢ Esse E. Routh has been elected Vice President-Director of 
Sales. He was educated at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Davidson College. Mr. Routh enjoys the unique distinction of having 
spent his entire business career with the Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., putting in the early years at the Saltville, Virginia Works, 
serving as Southern Sales Manager from 1920 to 1928 and General 
Manager of Sales from 1928 to date. 





E. E. Routh 


R. J. Quinn 


D. W. Drummond 


Robert J. Quinn becomes Assistant to the Vice President- 
Director of Sales. He received his chemical engineering degree at 
the University of Illinois in 1912. Joining the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., in 1920 as Western District Sales Manager, in Chicago, 
Illinois, be became Assistant General Manager of Sales in the New 
York Executive Office in 1923. 


D. W. Drummond has been appointed General Manager of 
Sales. He was born in Philadalphia and graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1926. Mr. Drummond joined the 
Mathieson organization in 1938, became Manager of Solid Carbon 
Dioxide Sales in 1939 and Assistant General Manager of Sales 
in 1941. 








San Francisco, Cal—Louis A. Humason, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Meyenberg Milk Products Company, recently 
announced the appointment of Caryl Coleman as advertising manager. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Sartorius Provision Company was recently 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. John William Winkler. Mr. Winker 
is president of the Valley Farm Dairy Company at 3147 Iowa Ave. 
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Mileage Saving Plan 
Indiana Dairy Interests Appoint Com- 
mittee to Effectuate Program For 
ODT Conservation Requirements 
(By Earl Bullock) 


About 150 Indiana dairymen met Noy- 
ember 21st, at the Hotel Severin, Indian- 
apolis, to receive details of the ODT pro- 
cedure in curtailing use of trucks hauling 
milk and cream. C. C. Hadley, general sec- 
retary of the Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy 
Products, sponsored the meeting and _ presided. 


\ttending were representatives of the 
haulers, producers, creameries, cheese manu- 
facturers, evaporators, ice cream plants, milk 


distributors and administrators. 


Following the discussion a state Ways and 
Means committee was selected as follows: 
Carl Peabody of Lebanon and W. M. Moyer 
of Chandler, representing haulers; C. W. 
Hunt of Indianapolis and Fred Covalt of 
Muncie, representing the bottle milk mar- 
kets; Gustave Schlosser of Frankfort and 
Fred Suhre of Columbus, representing the 
butter industry; W. C. Jamison of Sullivan 
and Louis Witham of Indianapolis, repre- 
senting manufactured milk companies; Wil- 
liam A. Wilson of Indianapolis and Wright 
Humrickhouse of Indianapolis, representing 
administrators and research. 


\lso Anson Thomas and J. D. Littleton of 
Indianapolis, representing producers; Walter 
Freeman, secretary of the Indianapolis Milk 
and Cream Improvement Association, Indi- 
anapolis, and C. C. Hadley, ex-officio 
members. 


Ten-Point Program Recommended 


Charles Wendorf, assistant chief of the 
farm vehicle section, motor transport divi- 
sion of the ODT in Washington, submitted 
the following program: 


1. An industry committee, consisting of 
equal representation of producers, haulers, 
plant operators and other groups concerned 
to be formed for a marketing area or milk 
shed. 


2. Committee established should report to 
the ODT as to the membership of the com- 
mittee, type of industry and areas artfected. 

3. The committee shall maintain a record 
of all its acts. 

4. Committee may appoint a person to 
serve as director of development. 

5. Make a survey of the market or area 
under consideration, establishing facts upon 
which Jecisions for conservation can be 
made. 

6. A detailed description of the tentative 
plan and its operation will be submitted 
to ODT, division of motor transport. An 
original copy of the plan, signed by all 
members of the committee should be accom- 
panied by 14 copies. 

7. The plans submitted shall consist of 
two parts: the first may be submitted im- 
medately and the second at a later date. 

(a) Relocation and reallocation of routes. 
This should show: (1) Number and loca- 
tion of plants; (2) Number of producers ; 
(3) Number of truckers and location of 
routes: (4) Proposed reallocation of 
routes; (5) Mileage reduction to be ef- 
fected; (6) Indicate whether or not any 
producer will be subject to change in mar- 
ket or price or both; (7) Other facts, 
which have to do with the administration 
of the plan. 

(b) Zoning of markets. Submit com- 
plete and detailed information concerning 
the zoning of producers and/or markets, 
changes in prices, number of producers, 
truckers and processors affected. Also the 
number, names and addresses and reasons 
therefore, of producers, truckers and pro- 
cessors reluctant to participate in the plan. 


8. ODT will approve or disapprove the 
plan. If it meets with their approval, the 
plan will be submitted to the Department 
of Justice for its approval as to compliance 
with anti-trust laws. 


9. The administrator shall publicize the 
approved proposal and designate a date, 
which must be at least 10 days after the 
date of publication, upon which the plan 
will be put into effect. 


10. The administrator shall be an em- 
ployee of a Federal agency or responsible 
to a Federal agency. He shall prescribe a 
method of handling complaints and shall be 
justified in taking steps to rectify justified 
complaints. If the decision in regard to the 
complaint is not satisfactory, the complainant 
has the right to appeal to higher ODT auth- 
orities. The administrator shall maintain de- 
tailed records of all acts performed and hold 
them subject to ODT inspection. 


South American Survey 


Drs. Hunziker and Hodgson of the BDI 
Now Engaged in Study of the Dairy- 
ing Situation in Latin America 


Washington, D. C.—A survey of dajry 
farming in South America is under way by 
Dr. O. F. Hunziker and Dr. R. E. Hodgson, 
dairy technologists of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. The 
investigation is related especially to the de- 
velopment of a dairy production and nutri- 
tion program in Latin American countries 
at the request of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American affairs. 

The specialists will gather general infor- 
mation regarding the dairy industry of the 
Latin American countries which will for- 
mulate the basis for action programs to 
assist in relieving food shortages. They will 
also assist in the general program of helping 
Latin countries solve their immediate food 
problems and recommend improved practices 
and principles which will bring about greater 
local production and utilization of dairy prod- 
ucts, especially fluid milk. 

In announcing this project, whose projec- 
tion was reported in a summer issue of the 
Review, the Department of Agriculture says 
that expanding the dairy industry in some of 
these South American countries would not 
only aid in developing a better balanced agri- 
culture but-also would improve the nutri- 
tional welfare of great numbers of people 
now contributing to the war effort. 


-— 





COMBATS MILK SHORTAGE 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB)—To overcome a 
13,000 pound daily shortage of Grade A milk 
in this city, the city Health Board has just 
issued an emergency order permitting the 
use of lower grade milk in flavored milk, 
buttermilk and cream. Regulations are pro- 
vided for the use of ungraded milk in various 
milk products. The shortage of 
graded milk is believed seasonal, members 
of the city board said, and the emergency 
order will become void when the supply re- 


present 


turns to normal. 





DRYERS 


for 


Milk, Eggs and Other Foods 


o 


Ask us for Location of Nearest 
Installation 


Cc. E. 





ROGERS CO. 





- VACUUM 
PANS 


Desired Capacities 


oO 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM 
PASTEURIZERS 
Pasteurizes, Vacuum Treats, Removes 
Objectionable Odors and Flavors 


€-A Roger's Installation at 
MacDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


In All 


Witt Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
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New Stuff 
From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 


plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 


Cottage Cheese 
Cw: that many dairies manufac- 


turing cottage cheese can turn out a 

much better or more uniform product 

the Mono Service Company has printed a 

booklet with 

the title, “Pro- 

ducing Uni- 

form, Good 

Flavored Cot- 

tage Cheese”, 

which not only 

includes auth- 

oritative infor- 

mation on the 

manufacture of 

cottage cheese 

by an expert 

but also merchandising ideas which have 
proved successful. 

Manufacturers and merchandisers of cot- 
tage cheese may obtain a copy of this new 
booklet without obligation by writing to the 
Mono Service Company, Newark, N. J. 


Rust Preventive 


USTOMER requests for something 
{ that would aid in preventing milk and 


cream cans from rusting led the Soren- 
son Company of Minneapolis to develop a 
simple and effective rust preventive, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by the company. 
A button (E-P) that has the unique faculty 
of setting up an electrolytic action is soldered 
on the interior surface of each can bottom. 
It is stated that these buttons operate on the 
principle of electroplating with the lactic acid 
in milk and cream acting as the electrolyte— 
much the same reaction as occurs in a stor- 
age battery where sulphuric acid is employed. 
It is claimed that the use of E-P buttons 
will prevent rust in cans over a period of 
several years under constant usage. Full 
data may be obtained from the company. 


Milkstone 

ONTAINING timely data on safe, suc- 

CC cess milkstone removal techniques 
designed for saving man-hours, increas- 

ing sanitation efficiency and conserving milk 
and milk products processing and handling 
equipment, the new sixth edition of a 12- 


page, illustrated manual has just been re- 
leased by Oakite Products, Inc., New York 
City. 

In discussing the problem of milkstone 
formation confronted by milk plants, dairies, 
condenseries, creameries and cheese factor- 
ies, the manual describes an improved, pa- 
tented process of safely removing these bac- 
teria-harboring deposits from 28 different 
types of stainless steel, copper, aluminum, 
tinned and glass-lined milk and milk product 
processing equipment. 

Specific formulas for applying this pro- 
cess by soaking, circulation and swabbing 
methods are outlined. For free copies of this 
interesting, fact filled booklet, write to Oakite 
Products, Inc., 57 Thames St., New York 
City. 


Dehydration 

N dehydration work, if steam heated dry- 
|<: be used, Publication No. 3025, de- 

scribing the Cochrane-Becker closed con- 
densate return system, may be of timely 
interest. 

This system is said to be a means of: 
Reducing steam costs; increasing boiler ca- 
pacity; maintaining heat transfer rates to 
maximum; increasing production; maintain- 
ing highest quality. 

As illustrated on Page 2 of the bulletin, 
by use of this unit a return to the conden- 
sate from the dryers directly back to the 
boilers at process steam temperature in a 
closed circuit is accomplished with no flash 
loss whatever. 

The manufacturers state that users of this 
system in drying operations have obtained 
remarkable fuel savings and increases in pro- 
duction. 


A copy of the bulletin and further par- 
ticulars regarding dehydration may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Cochrane Corpora- 
tion, 17th and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Sanitation 
WO more technical bulletins have just 
been announced by The Diversey Cor- 
poration, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., for dairy plant operators. Both 
bulletins have been prepared by Diversey’s 
Research Director, C. M. Moore. Technical 
Bulletin No. 366 is entitled “Modern Trends 
in Dairy Sanitation” and covers, as the title 
indicates, present-day practices on the all- 
important subject of dairy sanitation. 
In the second Technical Bulletin, No. 367, 
entitled “Cleaning and Sterilizing Dairy 
Plant Equipment,” Mr. Moore covers the 


subjects of can washing, milkstone control, 
general clean-up and methods of steriliza- 
tion. 

Copies of these two reprints may be ob- 
tained by writing The Diversey Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. Just ask for Technical 
Bulletins 366 and 367. 


Cooperage 

RIED and Condensed milk manufac- 
D turers confronted with a packaging 
problem and seeking information rela- 

tive to the practical use of wooden barrels 
and kegs in the same and economical trans- 
portation of his particular product or com- 
modities, will find reading of a new booklet 
compiled by the Northern Cooperage Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., both interesting and instructive. 


Floatless Control 
ARATRON Liguip LeveL CoNnrTROL is oper- 
ated by the change in the rate of flow 
of electrons in a multiple element tube, 
caused by any aqueous liquid touching or 
leaving the stainless steel electrode or antenna 
in the container, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the 
Lumenite Electric 
Company. This 
variation in the 
flow of electrons 
changes the po- 
tential of the tube 
and this, in turn, 
activates a relay 
that controls a 
signal or solenoid 
switch. 

To make this 
new Faratron 
fully automatic 
and free of all at- 
tention, it is pro- 
vided with a sec- 
ond or guardian 
electronic circuit. Because the operation of 
the signal or control is dependent entirely on 
the contact or freedom from contact of the 
liquid on the electrode, this new instrument 
will operate in any type or style of container 
—open or closed—and at any temperature. 

With nothing within the container but a 
removable stainless steel electrode the most 
rigid sanitary conditions can be maintained 
at all times which makes it adaptable for 
milk storage tanks, pasteurizers, ice cream 
freezers, etc. : 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Lumenite Electric Co., 407 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, II. 


KURLY KATE METAL SPONGES 


Stainless 


Saves Labor Prolongs Life 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


»f Equipment 
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ODT Clarifies Order 


Issues Instructions to Dairymen and 
Other Farmers on How to Meet Motor 
Truck Mileage Rationing 


\Vashington, D. C—The Office of Defense 
nsportation issued on December Ist a 
eral message to the country’s truck oper- 
s reassuring them as to the objectives 

f the mileage rationing program which be- 
1e operative on that date. Speaking spe- 
ally to farmers and dairymen, ODT of- 
ils said: 


No farmer is to be put out of business as 
a result of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
ion’s Certificate of War Necessity plan. 

long as the tires, spare parts and gasoline 
re available, the ODT will help every farm- 
+" get enough tires, spare parts and gasoline 
to carry’on his necessary truck operations. 


‘Any farmer who is dissatisfied with the 
amount of mileage and gasoline allowed in 
his Certificate of War Necessity for his 
truck or trucks should take the matter up 
immediately with his County Agent, his 
County War Board or his County Farm 
Transportation Committee. 


“If the County Agent, the County War 
Board or the County Farm Transportation 
Committee is convinced that any farmer 
should have been granted more mileage and 
gasoline in his Certificate of War Necessity 
the committee will recommend that a re- 
vised Certificate be issued. This recommen- 
dation will be made to the ODT district 
manager serving the county in which the 
farmer lives. 


District Managers Will Act 


_ “All ODT district managers have been 
instructed from Washington to accept the 
recommendations of the County Farm Trans- 
portation Committees, unless such recom- 
mendations contain obvious errors. Farmers 
who have received Certificates allowing theni 
sufficient mileage and gasoline for a limited 
period are urged to delay filing appeals with 
their County Farm Transportation Commit- 
tees until those whose Certificates contain 
obvious errors have been taken care of. 


“If a Certificate does not contain an obvi- 
ous error, the farmer’s Office of Price Ad- 
ministration War Price and Rationing Board 
will grant him a gasoline ration in an 
amount provided by the Certificate. In ac- 
cepting such a ration, the farmer does not 


forfeit his right to appeal for an additional 
gasoline allowance later. Appeals may be 
filed at any time. 

“If a farmer has received a Certificate 
which does not allow enough gasoline to 
operate the mileage allowed in the Certi- 
cate or which contains other errors obvious 
on the face of the Certificate, the farmer 
should do two things: First he should go to 
his OPA War Price and Rationing Board, 
present his Certificate and ask for a tem- 
porary transport ration. This ration will be 
granted by the OPA board, giving the farm- 
er enough gasoline to operate until Janu- 
ary 1 

How to Rectify Errors 


“Then the farmer should take his Certi- 
ficate to his County Agent, County War 
Board or County Farm Transportation Com- 
mitte.and point out that an error apparently 
has been made. The County Farm Trans- 
portation Committee will take up all such 
cases with the proper ODT district manager. 
Cases which are referred to the County 
Agent or the County War Board by farmers 
will be turned over to the County Farm 
Transportation Committee for handling. 

“Any farmer who has applied for but who 
has not yet received his Certificate of War 
Necessity should report this fact directly to 
his local War Price and Rationing Board 
and obtain a temporary transport ration, 
which will give him sufficient gasoline to 
operate through December.” 

The purpose of the War Certificate plan, 
ODT officials emphasized, is to allow truck 
and bus operators, including farmers, suf- 
ficient gasoline, tires and parts for their es- 
sential needs. Any farmer who has been 
issued a Certificate of War Necessity which 
does not take care of his essential needs, is 
urged to take the matter up with his County 
Agent, County War Board or County Farm 
Transportation Committee. 


At the same time, ODT officials urged 
farmers to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to save tires; pointing out that the 
country’s 5,000,000 commercial motor ve- 
hicles must get along during the next year 
with less than half the rubber that was con- 
sumed in 1941. 





~<a 


SEEK DELIVERY EXEMPTION 


New York, N. 


such social organizations as churches, set- 


Y.—Representatives of 


tlement houses and housing projects which 
dispense low-cost milk met recently to seek 
exemption from a recent ODT order for- 
biding delivery of milk before 6 A.M. 


The institutions were used as depots for 
distributing 20,000 quarts of 10c milk, be- 
fore the start of their daily activities. 

—————_ oo —____ 


MIXERS’ BANQUET OFF 


The directors and present officers of the 
Dairy Mixers of Pittsburgh, Inc.: President 
H. L. Bush, Bloomer Bros. Co.; Vice- 
President, H. G. Woeckner, Menasha Prod- 
ucts Co.; Secretary, R. D. Lindsey, J. T. & 
A. Hamilton Co.; and Treasurer J. S. 
LeMessurier, Sealright Co., Inc., have de- 
cided to eliminate their annual banquet this 
year, which is usually held during the month 
of November, due to wartime conditions and 
the feeling that such an affair is an unneces- 
sary expenditure at this time. The directors 
regret this action but they feel that their 
friends and customers appreciate their reasons. 

The Dairy Mixers usually have around 
four hundred invited guests at this annual 
Banquet and since this year would have been 
the “Eighth”, it has become an affair that 
these customers look forward to. 

The Dairy Mixers of Pittsburgh just held 
their annual election last month and elected 
the following officers for 1943: President, 
E. E. Horner, Horner Sales Corp.; Vice- 
President, B. S. Dotson, Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co.; Secretary, E. B. Churchfield, Rob- 
ert A. Johnston Co.; Treasurer, J. E. Abbey, 
Keystone Cone Co. 

The organization is concluding a very suc- 
cessful year, having 85 members at the pres- 
ent time, and has been highly progressive 
and active under the leadership of Harry L. 
Bush during 1942. 


MARK ADAMS DIES 


Franklin, Ind. (EB)—Mark Noble Adams, 
36 years old, for some years in the dairy 
business here and a saddle horse enthusiast, 
died recently at the home of his parents. The 





parents and widow survive. 
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*CHEESEMAKING” 


By 
J. L. SAMMIS 


New 10th Edition of this 
Standard, Complete, Modern 
Book for Cheesemakers, 
Factory or Creamery 


Describes practical 
for many kinds of 
casein manufacturing, costs, 
management, tests, yields, 
starters, pasteurization, stand- 
ardization, etc. 
2 
338 Pages 


s 
Order this Cheesemaking Book 


methods 
cheese, 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send a copy of Sam- 
mis’ Book, “Cheesemaking.” Check for 
$3.00 is enclosed. 


Address 











Dairy Industry Salvage Drive 
Sweeps to MountingiTotals 


Volume of Essential Scrap Approaches Twelve Times Original Goal at 


Close of November—Weekly Collection Holds Liberal 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


HICAGO, ILL. — Latest figures re- 
Crease from the local offices of the 

Publicity Committee of the National 
Dairy Industry Salvage Drive indicate con- 
tinuing splendid progress in this vitally im- 
portant campaign, which has caught hold 
in earnest under the dynamic leadership of 
its sponsors. 


Judged by reports turned in from industry 
elements throughout the nation to the Wash- 
ington headquarters of the drive—which are 
housed in the Dairy Industries Supply Asso- 
ciation’s Albee Building offices—up through 
November 25th, total actual collections of 
reached 11,- 
9,300,000 Ibs. 


all types of scrap had then 
128,343 Ibs., of 


comprised iron and steel. 


which over 


In this connection it is extremely interest- 
ing to note that each of two important man- 
ufacturers and dealers in supplies and equip- 
ment for the dairy industry had up to that 
date been responsible for the generation 
within their plants or the direct stimulation 
of scrap collection moves within the plants 
of their customers of a total salvage pound- 


age in excess of 1,500,000. 


Full tabulation of the details of the col- 
lection volume up to November 25th is pre- 
sented herewith: 

TOTAL SCRAP REPORTED TO NOVEMBER 25 


Pounds 
Aluminum 59,827 
Brass 36 8 
Copper 105,521 
Copper and brass 84,285 
White metal alloys 133,678 
Non-ferrous, miscellaneous 51,776 
Iron and steel 9,232.618 
Stainless steel 94,987 
Zine -635 
Lead ore 
Bronze 57,192 
Nickel .176 
Tin 9,822 
Miscellaneous scrap 39.193 
Rubber 88,349 


Total 11,128,343 


WPB Officials Highly Gratified 


Officers of the War Production Board’s 
Conservation Division have lately expressed 
extreme gratification for the outstanding 
success of the campaign within the dairy field. 
It has been especially stressed that, whereas 
the original goal of the dairy group had been 
set by the WPB at 1,000,000 Ibs., the total 
now exceeds eleven times that quantity and 
has lately been climbing at a rate in excess 
of 1,300,000 Ibs. per week. 


Clayton Grandy, Chief of the Plans Unit 
of the Industrial Salvage Branch of WPB’s 


Conservation Division, on November 2lst 
wrote Chairman O. K. Burrows of the Pub- 
licity Committee responsible for the National 
Dairy Industry Salvage Drive as follows: 


“Reports which we have received regu- 
larly indicate that your program has gained 
a very significant momentum. The report of 
last week’s gain alone amounted to as much 
as your original estimate of the total results 
from the program, which I believe was 
stated at the beginning of the drive at 
around one million pounds. Already you 
are crowding the ten million mark, and you 
and the entire industry deserve every con- 
gratulation for your fine contribution.” 


DISA Members’ Salesmen Active 


Sales and service representatives of DISA 
members have played an_ active lead- 
ing part in sparking the movement by help- 
ing dairy plant operators locate and collect 
scrap material. Where amounts have been 
small these representatives have undertaken 
transportation to their own company’s head- 
quarters, while scrap dealers have been noti- 


fied to collect large or bulky items. 


Serving with Mr. Burrows on the drive's 
Publicity Committee are F. G. Jones and 
W. R. McEwen. 


The salvage program was suggested by 
the Dairy Equipment and Machinery Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee of 
the WPB last July. Members of this com- 
mittee are: E. A. Alling, Rice & Adams 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. K. Colony, Man- 
ton-Gaulin Manufacturing Co., Everett, 
Mass.; E. C. Damrow, Damrow Bros., Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; J. W. Ladd, Cherry-Burrell 
Corp., Chicago; Harry L. Miller, Chester 
Dairy Supply Co., Chester, Pa.; Timothy 
Mojonnier, Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago; 
G. R. Olson, General Dairy Equipment Co., 
Minnéapolis, Minn. ; George W. Putnam, The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago; Ro- 
land F. Smith, Waukesha Foundry Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., and H. V. Walker, Mc- 
Hale Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 


New York Also Far Ahead 


Like the industry nationally, the dairy 
companies in the metropolitan area have far 
out-paced the schedule. In announcing the 
metropolitan area figures for the first five 
months, Theodore G. Montague, president 
of The Borden Co., who is*chairman of tlie 
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executive committee of the dairy industry 
drive in the New York City area, stated that 
the scrap piles in that territory included 947,- 
480 pounds of iron and steel, 86,888 pounds 
of non-ferrous metals and 49,793 pounds of 
rubber. 
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Freezes Spray Dry Skim 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
Earmarks 90%, of Goods Manufac- 
tured for Governmental Needs 
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Dairy industrial suppliers and 
equippers, like all other elements of 
the nation, have been caught in the 
war’s stresses and complexities. They 
are trying hard—and with often re- 
markable results 
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Prior to the beginning of the drive on July 
&th, the industry’s plants in the metropolitan 
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Washington, D. C.—Every manufacturer 
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district had already donated huge collections 
of scrap, which are not included in the an- 
nounced total and which if included would 
boost the total tremendously. 

“The dairy industry is engaged in a war- 
time food program of stupendous proportions 
and this program is a highly important fac- 
tor in the war effort,” said Mr. Montague 
in announcing the figures. “With equal de- 
termination it is engaged in rounding up 
every bit of scrap that it can contribute to 
the national munitions pile. The executive 
committee for metropolitan New York is 
highly pleased with the results thus far 
achieved and pledges its continued enthusiasm 
in this purpose.” 


——— owe 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 


St. Paul, Minn.—Busy Minnesota farm- 
ers and homemakers who attend the 43rd 
annual Farm and Home Week at University 
Farm here January 18-23 will study the best 
ways of meeting the responsibilities of war- 
time. Theme of the week’s programs will be 
“Strengthening the Home Base,” says J. O. 
Christianson, director of agricultural short 
courses for the University of Minnesota. 
“Since Minnesota is a leading food export- 
ing state, the success of our efforts are doubly 
important to the job of winning the war.” 

Classes will be aimed particularly at help- 
ing the farmer insure adequate food produc- 
tion in spite of shortages of manpower and 
material. There will be classes in the care 
of machinery and equipment, farm produc- 
tion, labor saving devices for farm and home, 
food and clothing conservation and many 
others on topics bearing’ directly on the con- 
tribution of the rural community in the war. 

Scientists, educators, farm leaders and pub- 
lic officials will be among the speakers this 
year. A popular feature ‘is the opportunity 
afforded farm associations to get together 
and talk over improvement programs. First 
of groups to meet will be the Grange on 
Monday evening, January 18. The Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation will hold its 
sessions at University Farm on Tuesday, 
January 19, the remainder of its three-day 


annual meeting to be held in the Lowry 
Hotel. 


—__ o—~— + 


J. S. BLOOM HONORED 


Jesse Stewart Bloom, controller and assist- 
ant treasurer of Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Phila- 
depihia, Pa., has been elected to membership 
in the Controllers Institute of America, a 
technical and professional organization of 
controllers devoted to improvement of con- 
troliership procedure. 


December, 1942 


is required to set aside at least 90 per cent 
of the spray dried skimmilk produced by 
him for delivery to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration, our armed forces, 
and other designated governmental agencies, 
according to Conservation Order DA-1 late- 
ly issued by Secretary of 
Wickard. 


Agriculture 


Any part of the quantity set aside which 
is not requested by a government agency 
within 30 days after the end of the month 
in which it was set aside may be sold 
through regular trade channels. The order 
will be administered by the Dairy and Poul- 
try Branch of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. 


Spray-process dried skimmilk is urgently 
needed for lend-lease and military use for 
reconstitution for drinking purposes. Roller- 
process dried skimmilk, of which ample 
quantities are available, is satisfactory for 
most civilian uses, mainly for cooking. 


Will Sell Roller Stocks 


AMA likewise announced it will sell up 
to 15,000,000 Ibs. of its present stocks of 
roller dry skimmilk to makers and handlers 
supplying spray goods to designated gov- 
ernment agencies during November and De- 
cember. 


The move is to aid the industry in sup- 


“planting spray process goods with roller 


process in domestic channels during this 
season and supplements the order requiring 
spray manufacturers to set aside at least 90 
per cent of their total production for govern- 
ment use. 

AMA will continue its purchase program 
for roller powder. 

During October the Department of Agri- 
culture purchased 5,000,000 pounds of dried 
skimmilk. Later in the month the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration called for 
the production of an additional 44,000,000 
pounds of spray process goods for shipment 
by December 31st. 


GOLDSMITH JOINS MAGUIRE 


Fred. E. Goldsmith, former chief engineer 
for the Borden’s Farm Products Company 
of New York, is now associated with Walter 
Maguire Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Cortland Emery Aggregate Flooring that 
is becoming so popular in the dairy industry. 
Mr. Goldsmith, who is well known to the 
dairy industry, will supervise engineering 
activities with headquarters in the main office 
at New York. 
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STIS 


$20 


To preserve the American dairy 
industries in operation under 
difficulties. 


To devote facilities made idle to 
the production for victory of 
every war item they can make 
or learn to make. 
Please remember always that they 
produce for you as long as critical 
materials permit. 
Turn to DISA companies for available 
equipment and supplies, for services, 
ideas and information! 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ALBEE BUILDING WASHINGTON, DBD. C. 
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READERS... 


Attention Please! 


Demand for copies of the 
Septeniber issue of the 
American Milk Review 
has exhausted our supply. We 
are anxious to obtain unmutilated 
copies. 


Readers who will send to us 
copies of this issue, will receive 
gratis a 3 months’ extension of 


their subscription to the Review. 


Please send copies direct to: 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 Chambers Street 
New York 
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N “From the REVIEW'S 
WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 








Milk Shortage 
ASHINGTON is facing a shortage 
of milk. 
such a situation as regards the milk 


There are several causes for 


supply of the Nation’s Capital. Diversion to 
military camps of milk normally consumed 
here is one. Train loads of office and job 
seekers coming to Washington who undoubt- 
edly are average milk consumers is another. 
Critical farm labor situation is still another 
cause for the failure of the dairy farmers in 
the Washington milk area to supply sufficient 
milk for the large increase in population in 
recent months. 


The shortage already has caused the Mary- 
land and Virginia Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, which supplies 90 per cent of the Wash- 
ington market, to buy as much as 30,000 
gallons of milk daily from Northeast markets 
and to pay for much of it a price higher 
than can be obtained here. 


The allegation that 60,000,000 quarts of 
milk, according to reports, is going to waste 
annually in Washington may also partly ex- 
plain the shortage in the available supply. 
Why there should be any such quantity of 
milk and milk products wasted, I have been 
unable to ascertain. Washington, however, is 
largely a hotel and restaurant city, and it 
is claimed that more or less milk is wasted 
in eating places. 

Dr. George C. Ruhland, District of Col- 
umbia Health officer, who is said to have 
questioned the justification for diverting at 
least some of the milk to miiitary posts far 
removed milkshed, 
pointed out that both powdered and con- 


from the Washington 
densed milk had fully the same food value 
as whole milk, and that it could be consumed 
without difficulty by, adults whereas infants 
and children refuse the powdered milk. He 
also advised that the use of powdered milk 
would help solve transportation and storage 
problems at the military camps. 


Diversions Important 

ISTRICT of Columbia Commissioners 
D may ask the military authorities to re- 
consider their plan of diverting milk 


from this area, but what other action may 
be taken is not yet made known. 


Since the first of September the Maryland 
and Virginia Milk Producers’ Association’s 
production has declined 23,000 gallons a day 
and Manager B. B. Derrick says that since 
July it has been buying outside the Wash- 
ington milkshed, with the approval of the 
District Health Department. Outside pur- 
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October 
amounted to more than 30,000 gallons daily, 
according to Mr. Derrick. 


chases during the last week of 


Mr. Derrick says in regard to this situa- 
tion: “We find déurselves in the position of 
losing an enormous amount of money every 
day that we continue to bring in this milk. 
For example, the last shipment of outside 
milk cost us $5.12 a hundredweight delivered 
here. We get exactly $3.85 for it.” The far 
above normal price is said by Derrick to be 
due to the fact that there is no wholesale 
price ceiling on milk, although retail prices 
have been frozen. 


“The association cannot continue to do this 
indefinitely, although thus far we have gone 
along in an effort to meet our obligations 
to the local market,” said the milk producers’ 
organization manager. He made no predic- 
tion as to when the association would be 
forced to stop its outside purchase of milk, 
which represents almost one-fourth of all the 
milk consumed here. The time is coming, 
he stated—and it is not far away—when 
we'll not be able to buy milk outside the 
Washington regardless of what 


premium price we are willing to pay. 


Farm Labor Short 


LL MARKETS east of the Missis- 
A soi River, except New York, are 
short of milk, and the New York 
market rapidly is reaching the status of the 
others. And the markets east of the Rockies 


and in some states to the South are even 
worse off than Washington. 


milkshed, 


Some 6,000 gallons of milk daily is being 
shipped to military posts outside this area— 
some of it as far away as South Carolina. 
In addition, the association is supplying ‘milk 
needs of ten Army and Navy establishments 
in the Washington area. 


The 1,400 members of the association have 
lost an average of 4.6 men. Some of these 
men went to work for other dairy farmers, 
but most of them went to the war indus- 
tries that are paying big wages. 


Dairy farmers cannot meet the competition. 
Derrick says that some of these industries 
are paying more for a week’s work than the 
dairymen can pay for month’s labor. That, 
he says, is what is to blame for the milk 
situation all over the nation. 


Lyle F. Watts, of Portland, Ore., has been 
appointed by Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard as his assistant with special assignment 
to coordinate farm labor activities of the 


Department. Anyone who has been familiar 
with the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture through the years will readily 
assert that there is plenty of opportunity and 
a great deal of need for coordination in the 
government’s activities having to do with 
agriculture. It is the wish of tnose wno 
understand the situation that Mr. Watts will 
prove to be a successful cordinator. 


Producers’ Prices Up 
N THE North Atlantic States prices re- 
ceived by farmers for milk have been un- 
usually favorable due to the small amount 
of surplus milk available above requirements 
for fluid use, while pastures and forage crops 
furnished more feed this fall than for the past 
several years and much more than in the 
fall of 1941. These two factors are held by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to be 
mainly responsible for the maintenance of 
milk production per cow above that of a 
year earlier. 


In all other regions of the United States 
production per cow on November Ist this 
year was smaller than on November 1, 1941. 
Regardless of the increase in milk produc- 
tion in the Northeast, local shortages of 
milk and cream, especially the latter, are 
showing up in many markets, which may be 
somewhat relieved as dealers discontinue the 
sale of heavy cream. Local shortages may 
be expected to continue during the next few 
months until production begins to increase 
seasonally. 


Milk production per cow on farms, which 
declined more rapidly than usual during 
October, on November Ist was 2 per cent 
below a year earlier but with more cows 
being milked total milk production was 1 
per cent larger. Notwithstanding relatively 
good late-fall pastures and ample supplies 
of winter feed, farmers have been milking 
a smaller percentage of the cows in their 
herds than usual, says the Bureau of Agrti- 
cultural Economics. 


Farm Bloc Belligerent 


VIGOROUS attack on farm price 
A iiitation has been begun by the 
Senate farm bloc. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, at a meeting which 
was attended by other farm state senators, 


unanimously approved a resolution authoriz- 
ing a full and complete investigation o!: 


j. Maximum prices for agricultural 
commodities. 

2. Subsidies, direct or indirect, with re 
spect to production, processing and distribu- 
tion of Agricultural commodities. 

3. The Commodity Credit Corporation, 
particularly with reference to losses sustained 
because of such operations in agricultural 
commodities for the purpose of maintaining 
maximum prices or otherwise. 


The idea is that farmers must have higher 
prices for their produce or be granted sub 
sidies for production. “Secretary Wickard 
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states that the most recent subsidy is the 
coming 334 cents a pound grant on cheese 
as ati incentive for higher dairy production 
in 1943. 


Due to the tremendous post-war job of 
“feeding the world,” Senator Elmer Thomas 
of Oklahoma suggests that all restrictions on 
agricultural production in the United States 
should be lifted. And there are other sena- 
tors who are wisely suggesting that farmers 
be left to manage both their farm production 
and marketing. 


Await Adjournment 
ENTIMENT is strong and growing 
S iround Capitol Hill that Congress should 
adjourn December 15th. It is highly 
probable that shortly after this appears in 
print both congressmen and senators will be 
home or qn their way to their home states. 
It will be the first time they have had a 
formal holiday since November, 1930. 

Having settled most, if not all, of the 
controversial legislation proposals, leaders of 
both parties favor a brief vacation period 
beire the new Congress convenes early in 
January. The President’s request for broad 
wartime authority to control immigration and 
wipe out tariff restrictions on imports, in 
case Congress adjourns, will have to go over 
to the next Congress. 

The possibility of action on the war powers 
bill was decidedly in the negative so far as 
this Congress is concerned this session, the 
Senate Steering Committee having decided 
against tackling any more controversial leg- 
islation this year. It was the opinion of 
Chairman Rayburn of the committee that “it 
would be pretty difficult to have any major 
legislation between now and the end of the 
session.” 

————e—me 8 


INSTALLS NEW PASTEURIZER 


South Johnsonville, N. Y.—Tony Battisti, 
whose farm is just west of here, on Route 5, 
has announced that his new pasteurizing 
equipment, is now in operation at the “Home 
Town Dairy.” 

The pasteurizing equipment, was manu- 
factured by the Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
of Chicago and Little Falls, N. Y. 


October Claims Filed 


Payments to Handlers Approved Under 
Governmental Subsidy Program in 
N. Y. Shed—Present Total $434,000 


Claims for $434,025.16 for marketing fluid 
milk produced in the New York milkshed 
in October under the governmental fluid milk 
purchase-and-sale to handlers program were 
approved December 3rd by Charles J. Blan- 
ford, administrator of the New York met- 
ropolitan milk marketing area, and all but 
12 of the claims have been forwarded to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for payment. 


The approved claims were filed by 97 of 
the New York dairy handlers who had ac- 
cepted the corporation’s offer to buy their 








Vital to Victory 


The poster de~icted herewith is pert of a plan 
inaugurated by California Dairy Council to try to 
bring to the dairy ind«stry of California the 
deepest possible appree'stion end rnderstanding 
of the vital necessity to maintain milk production 
in the National Emergency. 
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fluid milk at $3.30 a hundredweight and sell 
it back to them at $3.10. 


The administrator certified the marketing 
of 217,012,585 pounds of fluid milk for pay- 
ments from the CCC, but the claims of 12 
handlers for $30,626.87 are being withheld 
pending an determine 
whether they are in compliance with the fed- 
eral-state marketing orders. The 
the claims was figured at the rate of 20 cents 
a hundredweight — the difference between 
CCC’s selling and buying prices. 


investigation to 


value of 


Handlers submitted claims for marketing 
253,399,210 pounds, but the administrator 
pared 36,399,210 pounds from the claims be- 
fore certifying them for payment. 


Confined to Purchases from Farmers 


Six handlers who accounted to the Octo- 
ber milk pool for 79,840 pounds failed to file 
claims which would have amounted to $159.68. 
They are Breyer Ice Cream Co., The Fair- 
mont Creamery Co., Fair Haven Creamery, 
Grandview Dairy, Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk 
Co., and United Milk Co. 

“The difference of $72,698.44 between the 
claims that were that 


“arises 


filed and the claims 
Blandford said, 
mainly from the fact that many handlers filed 


were allowed,” Dr. 


for all the fluid milk that passed through 
their hands. The purchase and sales program 
applied only to purchases from farmers.” 


The government’s program, designed to 
maintain dairy farm income in the milkshed 
without lifting ceilings on prices consumers 
pay for fluid milk, has been continued for 
November. 

—_—__e-=2—e —___—_— 


HEADS 4-H DAIRY CLUB 


Harpersville, N. Y.—Lee Holcomb was 
elected president of the Broome County 4-H 
Dairy Club at the annual meeting held here 
recently. 

Other officers named were: vice-president, 
Clarence Worden of Windsor; 
treasurer, Miss Althea Burows of Harpurs- 
ville; adult 
Harpursville. 


secretary- 


member, George Burrows of 


A program committee was appointed. 
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October Hits $3.01 
New York Shed 
Record Uniform Net Return—26c 


Over Same Month Last year 


Producers Receive 


Returns to milk producers supplying the 
New York Metropolitan area again hit a 
new high in October with a uniform net rate 
of $3.01 per hundred pounds for the month. 

In announcing the October computation 
Market Administrator Charles J. Blanford 
points out that milk worth $15,006,631.95 
was delivered by 56,189 dairy farmers dur- 
ing October at 474 New York-area approved 
plants located in 77 counties forming the six- 
state metropolitan milkshed with local dairy 
farmers collecting a net farm value of $14,- 
940,048.47. 


“The net farm value of the current Octo- 
ber pool is 10.9 per cent richer than the 
October 1941 yield of $13,460,786.73. 


“The gain, amounting to $1,479,261.74, 
flows from increases in the uniform price 
and in production. This October’s rate is 
26 cents better than a year ago, and a com- 
plete tally of the deliveries in the two Octo- 
bers indicates this year’s volume is up by 
1.5 per cent. 


Gains and Losses in Flow 


“New York State, which accounted for 


78.89 per cent of the pool, was the only state 


to be recorded with an increase in deliver- 
ies,” Dr. Blanford continued. “New York’s 
gain in volume amounted to 2.7 per cent. Re- 
ceipts were down by 2.4 per cent in Penn- 
sylvania, by 5.4 per cent in New Jersey, by 
0.9 per cent in Vermont, and by 0.2 per 
«cent in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 


“Seven of the 47 principal dairying coun- 
ties, however, were recorded with gains in 
volume of more than 10 per cent. Their 
consequent gains in value, resulting from 
the higher uniform price, ranged upward 
from 21.1 per cent. They are Cattaraugus, 
‘Clinton, Franklin, Sullivan, and Ulster in 
New York and Susquehanna and Wayne 
in Pennsylvania. With gains of 14.5 in vol- 
ume and 25.3 per cent in value, Clinton was 
credited with the largest increases. 


“Decreases in deliveries were recorded for 
16 counties. The largest drop was reported 
for Lancaster County in Pennsylvania. It 
amounted to 13.6 per cent. Other counties 
in which the decreases ranged more than 5 
per cent were Oneida and Oswego in New 
York, Bradford in Pennsylvania, Sussex and 
Warren in New Jersey, and Chittenden and 
Franklin in Vermont.” 


Sees Price Up Output Down 


The third straight record-setting milk 
price was forecast recently when Charles J. 
Blanford, administrator of the New York 
‘metropolitan milk marketing area, estimated 
that dairy farmers of the six states of the 
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New York milkshed will collect for their 
November deliveries at the uniform rate of 
$3.26 a hundredweight. 


The administrator likewise forecast that 
November receipts will weigh approximate- 
ly 400,000,000 pounds and will fall below 
last November’s volume by 3.6 per cent. 


The estimated rate of return tops the 
previous peaks of $2.90 for September and 
$3.01 for October milk. November 1941’s 
rate of $2.82, the record high price deter- 
mined according to the federal-state market- 
ing orders up to this September, will be out- 
distanced by 44 cents or 15.6 per cent, if 
the estimated price is confirmed next month. 


October Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreements used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for October. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class differential 
$3. 


I 

I (Relief) 2 
I (Outside) 
II-A 

II-B 

II-C 

II-D 

II-E 

1I-F 

IfI 

IV-A 

IV-B 

V-A . ‘ -822 
V-B es = — 8 


bo bo He bo to to 
on be 


“+P lus uniform price for October, 1942. 


Lieut. A. L. Sherman 








After receiving his commission October 28 
as ist Lieutenant in the Transportation Corps 
for foreign service on special assignment, 
A. L. Sherman visited his friends in the 
*“*Review’’ office. 

In World War I ‘‘Al’’ served in the 59th 
C.A.C., First Army Artillery and saw active 
combat service in the St. Mihiel and Argonne 
operations. 

Since the last war Lieut. Sherman was en- 
gaged in the carlot transportation and dis- 
tribution of dairy products and is well known 
in the dairy industry and New York circles. 

That military life runs in the blood of 
the Sherman family is farther attested by the 
fact that Al’s son, Jack, now at the age of 
15, has been receiving his education in mili- 
tary academies for the past seven years. He 
is now a corporal in the Oakland Military 
Academy. 


October Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
October of $3.01 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201 to 210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is llc above September and 26c 
above October, 1941. 


Sheffield October Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during October of $3.00 per 100 lbs. after 
deduction of 1c for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a Sep- 
tember net figure of $2.89 and an October, 
1941 rate of $2.74. The price applies to the 
201-210 mile zone. 


League October Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation averaged net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for October was $2.87 per 100 lbs. 
for the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable September 
figure was $2.76. The October, 1941 price 
was $2.67. This includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 


premiums where earned are in addition. 


October Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipte Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Ca 
Cream 
105,034 
107,690 
97,954 
113,106 


Oct., 1942 

> xa 
Sept., 1942 ...... , 
SS eee 
Jan.-Oct., 1942 ........32, 853, 356 1,111,897 
Jan.-Oct., 1941 32,390,877 1,251,829 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipte Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Ca 
Milk Cream 
$17,311 23,833 
756,438 18,496 
oo 041 30,834 
mend 29,649 20,442 
Jan.-Oct., 1942 a 834. 045 287,600 
Jan.-Oct., 1941 . 7,438,405 270,277 

BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans——- 
Milk Cream 
636,888 45,284 
545,059 47,824 
640,158 45,634 
. 547,365 49,699 
. 5,965,034 505,290 
5,380,124 511,099 


—3—--—__— 


FURNAS VOLUME GAINS 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — Sizable in- 
creases in farm revenue derived from milk 
by Indiana farmers and in the total produc- 
tion of milk in this area during the third 
quarter of this year are indicated by a re- 
port of the Furnas Ice Cream Co., local 
unit of the Borden Co. During the quarter 
the company bought 9,458,945 pounds of 
milk valued at $212,367.25. This compares 
with 8,095,248 pounds costing $165,381.80 
during the same quarter last year. This was 
an increase of 28.4 per cent in total amounts 
paid and 16.8 per cent in total milk produc- 
tion. 


Oct., 1942 
Oct., 1941 .... 
Sept., 1942 
Sept., 1941 


139. 698 


Oct., 1942 .. 

Gah., BOER  nccconas 
Sept., 1942 .... 
Sept., 1941 
Jan.-Oct., 1942 ....... 
Jan.-Oct., 1941 ..... 
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REVIEW 


Agricultural Goals 
(Continued from Page 316) 


of the lack of skilled dairy workers, farms 
will not be able to produce all the milk that 
could be used during the coming year. 


Current estimates place 1942 total milk 
production at nearly 120,000,000,000 Ibs. 
which, while 4 per cent above 1941, falls 
short of the 1942 goal of 125,000,000,000 Ibs. 
The schedule set for 1943, taking into con- 
sideration all production and demand factors 
as well as difficulties facing dairymen, de- 
mands a volume of 122,000,000,000 Ibs. 


Places Floors Under Prices 


The price program for dairy products in- 
cludes support through Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration purchase of specified 
manufactered dairy products at the perman- 
ent price ceilings of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, when established, and a sub- 
sidy on American cheese to be financed by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. By 
agreement with OPA, prices will be sup- 
ported at not less than 46c per Ib. for 92 
score butter, Chicago basis; 27c per lb. for 
No. 1 American cheese, Plymouth, Wis. 
basis; 12.5c for roller and 14.5¢ for spray 
process dry skimmilk, extra Midwest basis, 
and a comparable price for evaporated milk, 
f.o.b. plant basis, to be announced. 


The OPA ceiling price on cheese for 
American civilians will remain at the pres- 
ent level of. 23%4c per lb. (Plymouth quota- 
tion), the difference between this ceiling and 
the 27c per Ib. price to be made up by the 
CCC subsidy. Thus, in the case of Ameri- 
can cheese, the price to consumers generally 
will not be advanced. How this subsidy ar- 
rangement is to be applied has not yet been 
made at all clear. 


Announcement was likewise issued con- 
cerning: the plans being developed by the 
War Manpower Commission, in collabora- 
tion with the Department, to attempt to 
provide the labor essential to the country’s 
farmers in their efforts to reach the produc- 
tion goals. This has lately been elaborated 
by Commissioner Paul McNutt. 


Further developments on the farm labor 
front are now being shaped up by the newly- 
revamped WMC which, under the direction 
of Chairman Paul B. McNutt, has just been 
given over-all charge of the entire manpower 
set-up for all military and civilian develop- 
ments. Already orders have been issued 
barring voluntary enlistments in the 18-to- 
38-year age group. 


OPA Expresses Full Accord 


Concurrently the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has declared its full endorsement 
of the Department’s supporting program for 
farm committees, OPA -Administrator Leon 
Henderson stating that his agency, in setting 
price ceilings over the established floors, 
“has not and will not take any action which 
might hamper maximum farm output.” 


“In setting ceilings on farm products or 
on items processed from raw agricultural 
commodities,” said Mr. Henderson, “OPA 
must and will continue to bear in mind its 
dual responsibilities. On the one hand, the 
consumer must be protected against any in- 
ordinate price advances. On the other hand, 
however, the American producer’s heroic 
fight against shortages of farm labor, ma- 
chinery, fertilizer and other production sup- 
plies necessary for a record output must be 
recognized with a price sufficiently high to 
achieve the production goals. These con- 
siderations have been paramount factors in 
dictating OPA’s policy in the past; they will 
continue to be guiding considerations in any 
future OPA price actions.” 

ee a 


FOOD STAMP LIST 


Washington, D. C.—Grapefruit was added 
to the December list of foods obtainable 
for blue food stamps, Roy F. Hendrickson, 
Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, announced. The complete 
December list of Blue Stamp Foods is: 
fresh apples, fresh vegetables (including 
Irish and sweet potatoes), shell eggs, corn 
meal, hominy (corn) grits, dry edible beans, 
wheat flour, enriched wheat flour, self-rising 
flour, enriched self-rising flour, whole wheat 
(graham) flour, and grapefruit. 
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EDV IRTISING 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted,”’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words: 2c for each additional word. All 
ether advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, i5c extra te cover return 
pextage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION WANTED 








EXPERIENCED milk and creamery 
plant manager, over 20 years’ experience, 
draft exempt. Understands handling of fluid 
and pasteurized milk and cream, manufac- 
ture of ice cream, butter and skimmilk pow- 
der. Best of references furnished. Address 
G. W. Houx, Spring Valley, Wis. 12-M 








HELP WANTED 


DAIRY WORKERS to work in Pasteur- 
izing Room. Good Pay. Beverly Farms, 
Inc., 1234 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a 





WANTED: DEPARTMENT HEAD— 
Thoroughly experienced in farm inspection, 
procurement ‘of supply and laboratory sup- 
ervision. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with plant operation in the manufacture of 
ice cream, ice cream mix, dry milk and all 
other dairy products. Must have experience 
in dealing with Health Department Require- 
ments and maintaining producer good will. 
Must be under 45 years of age with prefer- 
able draft exemption. References required. 
Location: Eastern Pennsylvania. Address: 
Box 411, care this publication. 12-M 





WANTED—Manager for a 16 route re- 
tail milk delivery company in San Antonio, 
Texas. Must be able to handle men and 
take charge of office and not be afraid of 
work. State experience, salary required and 
furnish references in first letter. R. E. Hilde- 
brand, 1900 N. Main Ave., San Antonio, 
Texas. 11-M-2 
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173 Chambers Street 


Monday Night 


Statistical Review 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry..... 


‘By mail or by wire .... write for sample copy 


Urner-Barry Company, Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 


Simmons 














/DRY MILK 


Direct Distributors 
Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dairy Products, Ltd. 
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WANTED—Manager, by Eastern New FOR SALE—One 10x10 Frick Compress- FOR SALE—New American Recording 
York State cooperative operating fluid milk or complete; one 6x6 Frick Compressor Thermometer, never used. Price $100.00, 
receiving station, feed warehouse and cattle complete with 20 h.p. motor; one 4x4 Com- Write E. W. Walter, Chambersburg, R. R. 
auction. Applicant should be able to take pressor, self contained, fully automatic, with wo. 1, Pa. 12-M 
general charge of all activities and be 5 h.p. motor; one Anderson Diesel Engine, 
thoroughly familiar with milk plant opera- 257 R.P.M., 150 h.p., complete with air 
tion. Write stating age, experience, present compressor, tanks, etc.; two Brine Pumps, 
employment and salary desired. Box 413, 4”, 10 h.p. motors; two 100 gal. P.M. water 
care this publication. 12-M_ pumps with 10 h.p. motors; one Generator, 


G. E., 150 k.w., with exciter, panel boards 
age 5, witeig we : . ‘ k r ice cream packaging; 
etc. All above used fifteen months. Three YSY°! table fo ¥ I gine 


: : . ; Kaestner 4-compartment stainless steel hold- 
210 -w > > ? > shers seve re 
eight ‘wide. Heil sotttle Washers, seventy er; 2—Taylor No. 742 chart recording 
: A : - two a minute; one 90 Mojonnier Fille “e ras, Died tas: Kcediia: 3 ak, ae 
We are interested in a regular supply of ejther 48 M.M. or No. 2 Caps; one A.A thermometers ; <—<¢ h.p. Goulds, 9 ph. r 
Shi RE SPL AS 7g El) ‘ne ; ‘eg fF oe ae $e ‘Sc driven brine pumps; 2—40 qt. York hori- 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 Caps; one No. 75 ay gi J on tad 
up per day. Will accept a temporary ar- Mojonnier Filler, No. 2 Caps; two 12,000 zontal ammonia ice a eee te Hae 
rangement, but a permanent arrangement is jh. per hour Von Gunten Filters; one York mate_ J-wing cabinet coo oe san-type . i_ 
preferred. Box 412, care this publication. Heat Exchanger or Cooler complete with No. 70 ee angen eS 
M-t.f. recorders, regulators and hot water unit; 6 ft. multiple tube I. T. cooler or, reater j 
one Howe Scale for 400 Can Truck or Stor- also bottle fillers, weigh cans, recetv TRRGE 
> age Tank with registering beam; four Bris- bottle _ washers, milk pumps. ae 7 
EQUIPMENT FOR S SAL E tol Recording Thermometers; one Bristol STOCK CASE, CAN AND BOT ILE 
Heat Regulator; one 13,500 Ibs. per hour CONVEYORS. Island Equipment & Sup- 
Nnsedt . a : ply Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, 
Pfaudler Glass Air Vac Automatic holder NY 12-M 
complete; Progressive 2 Valve 2 Pump ~*** fixe Pee 
ine plant. Suci ; t ; nd elie Sour Cream Filler; two 50 gal. Glass Lined ~ 
7 re intone "Junior Bottle W es ba Pfaudler Pasteurizers; one 4-bottle hand FOR SALE—Retail truck in perfect con- 
No. 60 Mc vont “ Fill "40 t y yt ttle filler; one double, 1 single Wash Sink; dition with good tires; 12 Divcos, 3 Inter- 
per bn Phen 1 Rta Cabinet ri Pfaudler Glass Lined Pasteurizers, all sizes nationals, 3 Diamond Ts, 2 Fords. Ferndale 
oe 4 » 5 “2 sta; Pe : _ we a im 3 rookly 
12,000 Ibs. per hour; 1—50, 1—100, 1—150. 2 30-can Cherry-Burrell Stainless Steel Farms, Inc., 219 Liberty Ave., ier 
> 3 . f ‘eA Spray Vats; Tinned Copper Receiving Vat N. Y. DIckens 2-4800. 12-} 
3—200, and 1—300 gallon pasteurizers; 2 . ee Re aaa . ‘ 
_ = . e and Cover—thirty cans; Double Compart- ——__—. —_—— —— 
Erie Boilers, one with stoker, 30 and 50 at Timed © a hao ” Milk - 
2 ee ae FOR SALE—100, 150 and 300 gallon 


horsepower; 1—15 ton ice machine, 1 - 
“é Se ; ‘ Pump < i 3, 321 B y ee : : “Oi 
ton ice machine, 1—7!% ton ice machine, 4— Peg see "Cite Gene aie a xX Stainless Steel Pasteurizers ; 300 gallon Coil 


5 ton ice machines, Mojonnier and Lathrop- = a «Vat with stainless steel lining; 7 ft. Combin- 
Paulson case conveyor and power units for FOR SALE—3 Ladewig-Soelch 8-wide ation Direct Expansion Cooler; 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
same; 1 Lathrop-Paulson Rotary Can bottle washers; 1 Model AA Mojonnier Tubular Surface Coolers; No. 2/ C. P. 
Washer; 1—G-7 Milwaukee Filler; 1— _ Filler; 1 Model 90 Mojonnier Filler; 1 Filler and Capper with s.s. bowl; Type “B,” 
Hand operated Milwaukee Filler; 1—300 Model 75 Mojonnier Filler; 1 Howe Tank “J” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; Model B 
ory Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer; 1—De Scale with Register; 2 Von Gunten Filters; and C Mojonnier Fillers; 4 Wide and 8 
Laval Separator, 2500 Ibs. per hour; 2—8 ft. 1 York 15,000 Ib. Plate Machine set up for Wide Bottle Washers; No. 52 De Laval 
Surface Coolers, one direct expansion, Pumps heating, cooling and regeneration; 1 Per- Separators; Model A Mojonnier Fat and 
filters, sanitary pipes, brine pumps, centri- mutit water softening system. Sunnydale Solids Tester; Von Gunten Milk Filter, 
fugal water pumps, 20 delivery trucks, and Farms, Inc., 1962 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, 19”’x28"; No. 1 Creamery Package Rotary 
three milk wagons. Complete ice cream man- N, Y. ; 11-M-4 Milk Can Washer; 200, 300, 500 and 2000 
ufacturing equipment, including one 40 quart gallon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; Copper 
batch freezer, and coils for 750 gallon hard- Hot-Wells, 42”x42” and 60°x60"; 5 ft. di- 
ener. Ice cream cabinets, dairy cases, soda FOR SALE — ELECTRIC EN- ameter Copper Vacuum Pan; 60 to 400 gal- 
fountains, tables, chairs, counters, stools. Of- GINE GENERATOR SETS AND lon Viscolizers or Homogenizers; Freezers, 
fice fixtures, such as desks, chairs, adding MOTORS of all kinds. Priced to Pumps, etc. Write or wire your require- 
machines, typewriters, files, etc. Manor sell. Phone or Write—Lou Cohen ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corpora- 
Farms Dairy Co., 417 Poplar St., Scran- & Co., 1030 North 6th St., St. tion, 1 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥4 
ton, Pa. 12-M Louis, Mo. Telephone—Murray Hill 2-4616. 12-M 





FOR SALE—Flooded ammonia contro!s 
with float valve and surge drum; 150 gal. 
Creamery Package, all stainless steel, Model 
B, pasteurizer; Stainless steel top belt con- 








SKIM MILK WANTED 

















FOR SALE—On account of a merger, 
we offer for sale the machinery of a com- 
plete milk, receiving, processing and _ bottl- 

















Statistical Review of the New York Market for November, 1942 








CONCENTRATED MILKS __N. Y. MILK PRICES _7 
5 oe - — Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
Uneweetnd. zone in effect in New York City Area 
CASE SWEETND.BULK condensed DRY SKIMMILK the Federal-State Marketing Agreement 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED whole milk ——Spray. —Hot Roller— |/>Y all handlers in figuring returns 
Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.orlt. 40-qt. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Other br. || November: 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) price lb. pricelb. 10% fat Lb. Lb. Human Feed 


— @5.90]5.30@5.40|3.90@3.95|3.70@3.80 }10.75@11.00 
Holiday | | 10.75 @11.00 
30@ 3.90@3.95/|3.70@3.5 10.75 @11.00 
30G 3.90@3.95|3.70@3. 10.75 @11.00 
30@ 3.90@3.95|3.70@3. 10.75 @11.00 
30@ 3.90@3.95/|3.70@3. 10.75 @11.00 

2 

3 
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Nov. J 





I 
I (Relief) 
I (Outside) 
II-A 
II-B 
1I-C 
“{1I-D 
II-E 
Il-F 


Be @5. 


rTT 1 


© -1 Cl wm oto 
| 
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oe oe 


30@ 3.90@3.95|3.70@3. 10.75 @11.00|154 @—|15 
30@ .90@3.95|3.70@3. 10.75 @11.00|158 @—|15 
10.75 @11.00|153 @—|15 
90@ 3.95/3.70@ 32.80) 10.75@11.00|154 @—}15 lit 
90@3.95|3.70@3. 10.75 @11.00|154 @—|15 | IV-A 
90@3.95|3.70@ 3.80) | } IV-B 
90 @ 3.95|3.70@ 3.80} | V-A 
90 @ 3.95|3.70@ 3.80} | vV-B 
90@3.95)|3.70@3.80| /10. 75@ 11.00/154 @—/15 tPlus uniform price for November, 194: 


90@3.95|3.70@3. |10.75 @11.00|154 @—|15 Rail & ck Receipts at N.Y.C.@Metr 
Tru OD. 


90 @3.95|3.70@3.80| 10.75 @11.00| 154 @—|15 1 
30@ 90@3.95|3.70@3. 10.75 @11.00|154@—|15 o—l1210 123) (Statistics of U. } aa re 
1942 Milk oun Cooam 


30@ 90 @3.95/|3.70@3.80) 10.75 @11.00|154@—/|15 @—/123@12 
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